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“An Equal Educational Opportunity 
For Every Kentucky Child” 


A very dangerous enemy to the nation is that father 
who is willing for his child to have a poor teacher. 














What element of democracy is it that justifies the penal- 
izing in educational opportunities of a child for being 
born in a poor section? 


The schools of Kentucky exist that the children of Ken- 
tucky may grow into better citizens of Kentucky. 


Those immortal words ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me” certainly indicate no preference on the part 
of the Speaker for the children of any particular com- 
munity. 


Both Christianity and Democracy tend to break down 
whenever inequalities in educational opportunity exist. 


A poor school is likely to create the impression among its 
students that Opportunity lies beyond the local horizon. 


The schools of Kentucky exist not to educate children 
out of their communities, but into a sympathetic under- 
standing of the financial, artistic, and spiritual possibili- 
ties of those communities. 


“An Equal Educational Opportunity 
For Every Kentucky Child”’ 


\ f 


Published Monthly, except June, July and August, by the 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1122 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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| EDITORIAL COMMENT 








IDEALS 


Ideals are what we in our dreams would 
like to do and be. They lie ahead; some- 
times beyond even the grave. In onesense, 
the bigger the ideal the farther on it lies. 
We approach our big ideals with poignant 
slowness. Often our joy in the attain- 
ment of an ideal is dulled and saddened 
by the discovery that it isn’t our ideal 
at all, but only a small unit of the bigger 
and finer whole. And, indeed, ideals are 
chastened and refined by the frustrations 
we meet in our quest for them. Man’s 
lot would be tragic without the onward 
pull which ideals give. Without ideals all 
of his tomorrows would be as _ today. 
Ideals push back narrow horizons, giving 
a sweep of vision, lift dark curtains so that 
light may shine in. Our ideals are our 
estimates of Truth and Right. 


GROUP IDEALS 


As society evolves, groups appear, the 
units of each group being held together 
by the cohesive power of common needs, 
common interests, and common ideals. 
A group could not exist without these 
commonalities. Presently, unless the 
development of society is 
groups whose existence is in terms of 
physical need will disappear. So will 
groups whose interests are confined within 
group boundaries. Only those groups can 
ultimately survive whose ideals compre- 
hend wider fields of helpfulness. 


The Kiwanis and Rotary Groups have 
learned that they prosper spiritually as 
they lend help to crippled children; that 
they die spiritually as their interests exist 
mainly in the luncheon menu, or in boosting 
the business of the various members. 
The teaching group would die spiritually 
if it focused its energies upon salary 
increases. There can be no salvation of 
the group unless its ideals transcend its 


borders. 





There has not yet been invented a clock 
that can strike again for a man any one of 
the hours he has wasted and lost.—The 
Silent Partner. 


interrupted, - 


AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY 
KENTUCKY CHILD 


Such is the ideal of the teachers of Ken. 
tucky. The word ‘equal’? must not be 
taken as the equivalent of “average”, 
The process of equalization must be, in the 
main, upwards. It isa big ideal, and there. 
fore demands long and patient and sus. 
tained effort. It assumes as its motivating 
force the right of every child to be well 
taught. Probably no reader of this wil 
live to see every child well taught. A little 
hysterical effort followed by a state of 
discouragement and inaction will give but 
little relief to the poorly taught. The 
teachers of Kentucky have joined hand 
for the long pull. Now and then there will 
be temporary defeats. This is ‘to state 
the wish and belief that from each defeat 
they will emerge smiling; their faces se 
towards their ideals. 


An Equal Educational Opportunity fo 
every Kentucky Child. 


MR. B. WILL ENROLL ON A 
100% BASIS 


The following letter is from one of the 
leading educators of Kentucky: 


Dear Sir: 





Mr. A. and Mr. B. have both enrolled 
on a 100% basis in the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. At a county meeting in 
county, 
made that we enroll 100% strong. It was 
unanimously carried. Mr. A. made the 
motion and Mr. B. seconded it. That is 
what Mr. A. and Mr. B. did in our county. 
In addition to the.above, all of the graded, 
public institutions have enrolled on a 100% 
basis. 
work. Speak up Mr. President and ex- 
press yourself. 








“No man can be called friendless who 
has God and the companionship of good 
books.—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


a motion was} 


Shall we now go and do missionary 


Pro 
acti 
yea 
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A BETTER DAY FOR 
KENTUCKY’S YOUTH 


Leading school people and members of 
prominent organizations of the State deeply 
interested in the welfare of Kentucky 
childhood are probably more united today 
than ever before in the determination to 
see that every child in the Commonwealth 
has an equal opportunity to prepare for 
life's battles. “AN EQUAL OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR EVERY CHILD IN KEN- 
TUCKY” is to be the slogan of a united 
profession unalterably committed to a 
realization of this objective. As reflecting 
this all-important attitude of leading 
educators, we give herewith a letter from 
one of the prominent county superinten- 
dents of the State: 


Dear Mr. Williams: 


I believe a better day is coming to Kentucky; I 
believe her school folk are more nearly united than 
they have been at any time within the last twenty- 
five years. We are coming to realize that one section 
cannot be built up rapidly while the others are 
neglected; that our civic web is no stronger than the 
warp of rural interests or the woof of city progress. 
We are coming to see that each cannot have every- 
thing he wants when he wants it, unless he prevents 
some other fellow’s having what he needs when he 
is famishing. We are reaching the point when we 
can be content, temporarily, with a little, in order 
that the other fellow may have some of the benefits 
of public support. 


Furthermore, I believe we are reaching the point 
when we will not tolerate the assignment of positions 
because of blood streams or political strains. We 
are arriving at a point when we can say to any who 
seek to influence our actions through political “pull,” 
“If you wish to play duck and drake with your own 
welfare by political intrigue, we have no right to 
stop you; but for God’s sake, give the youngsters a 
square deal, and don’t tie up their opportunity with 
prejudice, politics, or exploitation.” 

This is as I understand public sentiment these 
days; not crystallized as yet, but fast becoming so. 
When a good thing is started, with good folks back 
ofit, the rapidity with which it arrives is some- 
times astonishing. 

Cordially, 
MatTTIE DALTON, 
President Department of Superintendence. 


W. H. BARTHOLOMEW RETIRES 


After an unusually long public service, 
Professor W. H. Bartholomew retires from 
active life owing to ill health and declining 
years. At the close of a public career in 
Louisville, almost without parallel, his 


resignation as clerk of the pension board 
to which he was appointed eight years ago 
has been tendered and accepted. For more 
than fifty years he has been in public active 
service in this city. Beginning as a school 
teacher, he was recognized as a noted 
instructor in the school system of Louis- 
ville for a long period of time. As principal 
of the Louisville Girls High School which 
position he held for many years he was 
probably best known. 


Recognized generally as a most loyal 
and ardent friend of education, Professor 
Bartholomew hasindicated a deep concern 
in educational matters. A charter member 
of the Kentucky Education Association he 
has maintained membership in this organi- 
zation all of these years, although retired 
from active school service many years ago. 
Professor Bartholomew is eighty-six years 
of age. 


THE DISMISSAL OF PRESIDENT 
SUZZALO 


President Blair of the National Educa- 
tion Association advises that he has made 
a thorough investigation of the dismissal 
of President Suzzalo of the University of 
Washington and strongly condemns the 
action of dismissing competent school 
officials for political reasons. Noted educa- 
tors and many prominent organizations 
have voiced their disapproval of such 
practice. The following resolution was 
unanimously passed by the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association on November the 6th. 


“Resolved, That we strongly condemn 
the action of the Governor of the State of 
Washington in bringing about the removal 
of President Suzzalo, for personal and 
political reasons without any charge or 
evidence of failure or incompetence.” 


It is not so much what comes to you as 
what you come to, that determines whether 
you are a winner in the great race of life. 
Never forget that the only indestructible 
material in destiny’s fierce crucible is 
character. Say this, not to another—say 
it to YOURSELF; utter it early and repeat 
it often: Fail me not, THOU.—Frances 
E. Willard. 








An Equal Educational Opportunity For 
Every Kentucky Child 


We are giving below the initial letters contributed to a symposium of contributions from various educators of 
the State, based on the theme which heads this series, and which has been chosen as the slogan of the educators 
of the State. Other copies will follow in order—Editor. 


The principle enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “That all men are 
created equal,’’ can not be achieved until 
the children of every section of our 
beloved commonwealth have equal oppor- 
tunity for training for citizenship. No 
State can make satisfactory progress while 
the children of the wealthier sections have 
magnificent, well equipped school build- 
ings and well trained teachers, and the 
children of the less favored sections have 
insanitary, inadequately equipped buildings 
with poorly paid, meagerly trained teachers. 

Wealth has accumulated in certain 
sections because of abundant natural re- 
sources, location and commercial inter- 
course with the less favored sections. If 
wealth has come to them from contribu- 
tions which the State as a whole has made, 
it seems but just that these sections should 
help to educate the children who have not 
had the opportunity of being born where 
wealth and educational advantage have 
gone hand in hand. 

The educational forces of Kentucky 
must never rest until they have found some 
way by which state funds can be made 
available for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity. We must have a Constitutional 
Amendment whereby State funds can be 
distributed on other than a per capita basis. 
As in the other functions of our State 
Government the rich must help the poor. 
We have never heard it said that we should 
have circuit judges with better qualifica- 
tions and higher salaries in our richer 
counties than in the poorer counties of the 
State. We do not hesitate to take our 
State funds and equalize these salaries 
without regard to wealth or population. 
If this is true with reference to our courts 
of justice, how much more should it be 
true for our free, public schools which are 
the antidote for lawlessness and crime? 

WARREN PEYTON, 
Superintendent Beaver Dam Schools 


If the people of Kentucky endorse the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the general 





principle of democracy, I can see only one 
side to the discussion on this subject. 

If we believe in the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, we believe in the principle of 
inherent rights; among which is the right 
to an equalization of opportunity for 
happy, useful, and successful life. A 
child from a floorless cabin has an inalien- 
able right to a public education equal to 
that of the child living in the State's 
metropolis. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was founded to secure justice, and to pro- 
mote the general welfare, but, so long as 
there is such a vast inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity among the children of 
the State, there is no justice, and certainly 
the general welfare is not promoted. 

The spirit of democracy demands an 
equal distribution of educational privileges 
among all the people; yet pretending 
democracy, we permit this glaring viola- 
tion of the primary principle of democracy. 

To preserve the ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence, the precepts of the Con- 
stitution, and the spirit of American 
Democracy, we must equalize the educa- 


tional privileges among the children off 


Kentucky. 
J. S. Brown, 
Superintendent Marion Schools 


In the effort to give every Kentucky 
child an equal educational opportunity 
three principles are to be considered, it 
seems to me. In the first place, the dis- 











tribution of school funds must be such that 
equal material benefits will be derived 
from it by all the children. Then parents 
must be shown that the responsibility of 
attendance at school falls upon them, and 
that they are an integral and important 
part of the school. Finally, it is necessary 
that teachers, besides having requisit 
academic and professional training, shall 
have common sense enough to diagnos¢ 
local ailments in their schools and apply 
the proper remedy to restore normalcy. 
a. 0. FEAR, 
Superintendent Morganfield Schools 
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with commerce as a minor. 


raphy. 


For complete information, write to 





Eastern Kentucky State “Teachers 
College and Normal School 


COMMERCIAL COURSE AT EASTERN 


For the purpose of preparing teachers of commercial subjects in the high 
schools of Kentucky, Eastern is offering a complete course in commercial 
subjects—Bookkeeping, Stenography, Typewriting, etc. 
lead to the two-year life certificate or the degree of A, B. in Education 


In the Normal School Eastern offers two units in Bookkeeping and Stenog- 


T. J. COATES, President 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 





O 





These courses 


























The battle cry, ‘‘Improve the Kentucky 
Farms,” is forever in our ears; but how are 
we to do this when the choice sons and 
daughters are leaving their farms in the 
hands of shiftless tenants and moving to the 
cities and larger towns to educate their 
children? We cannot blame them. If the 
school, giving their children opportunities 
equal to other children, is not brought to 
them, they must go to the school. Our 
duty as parents and educators is to bring 
this equal advantage to the rural sections. 


From lack of funds we are trying to 
impose on our rural children a kind of 
learning that many do not care for, or 
cannot assimilate, while manual training, 
agriculture, and home economics would 
hold their interest, keep them in school, 
and make them grow into wholesome, 
desirable citizens, content to stay in the 
rural sections from which come the salt of 
the earth. 


How are we to supply this lack of funds? 
To me there seems only one way, and that 
through co-operation with our Kentucky 


Education Association for proper State 


and National Legislation. So long as the 
financial problem is left largely to each 
community, it will be, as it has been, 
poorly solved; and the youth as well as the 
resources of Kentucky will go on being 
pitifully wasted. 


Lorton V. BurRGE, 
Superintendent Livermore Schools 


There is no democracy in education as 
long as chance determines the opportuni- 
ties a child may have. As it stands today 
in Kentucky, the child that has the good 
fortune to be born and to live in one of our 
richer communities is in the lap of the Gods 
as far as educational opportunity is con- 
cerned; while another child equally deserv- 
ing, equal in native ability, but born and 
living in a remote mountain community, 
is deprived of the chance which is his 
birthright. It is high time that we iron 
out some of these inequalities. 


Ratpu E. HILt, 
Superintendent, Somerset City Schools 
Somerset, Kentucky. 
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STATE-WIDE MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 
MILDRED S. LEwIs, 
State Director of Music 


Attention is called through the columns of this JOURNAL to the State-Wide Music 
Memory Contest fostered by the Department of Education, State Federation of Music 
Clubs, State Music Teachers Association, Dr. H. H. Cherry, President of the Kentucky 
Education Association and like organizations. 

The purpose of this Contest is to awaken an interest in good music all over the 
State, a counteraction to the cheapening influence of jazz, and a step toward music 
education for every boy and girl in our State. 

City and Rural Schools are urged to enter in order that this may be a successful 
school event of state-wide character. Substantial prizes will be offered. 

The Contest is to be held May 7, 1927, in the High School at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and is a closing activity as a State contribution to National Music Week. 

A pamphlet giving the list of compositions to be studied and other detailed informa. 
tion may be had by applying to. 

SELECTIONS TO BE USED IN THE KENTUCKY STATE-WIDE 
MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 


Spelling, Capitalization and Punctuation Must Conform to This and No Other List. 
(Class A, Class B, Groups II and III; Class B, Group I.) 











COMPOSITION COMPOSER NATIONALITY VICTOR COLUMBIA 








Rondino Beethoven-Kreisler. 
Minuet ....--.-----| Bocecherini Ralian ............. 
Minute Waltz in D Flat........ SEITE Ee fi Polish 
Orientale aie Russian -.......... 
Golliwogg’s Cake Walk, The Children’s Corner. 
Souvenir. 

Valse Bluette Aa etd AB a 
Amaryllis Suess (EEE ee | ER 
Dance of the Spirits, Orpheus............-..-.---.----.-------- a 

To Spring. Sic inabhinicasene i ..| Norwegian... 
March of the Toys ee a American. 

La Cinquantaine (The Golden W edding). ae Res Marie...... .....| French... 
Intermezzo, Cavalleria Ruscicana.. steecs _....| Mascagni. ....-| Italian... 
Scherzo. Midsummer Night’s Drez 1m. on Mendelssohn... German... 
Santa Lucia EMIT A Sn Neapolitan F ‘olk Song... 
Barcarolle, Tales of Hoffman.. ie eee Offenbach 

March of the Little Lead Soldiers —............. : Pierne ..... 
Melody in F. cane Rubinstein... 

Song of the Volga Boatmen.__.._.... e Russian Folk Song ae 
Allegro Moderato, Symphony in B Minor... Schubert. ae | ll ES 
The Bee ace .... -.-| Schubert Austrian .. 
Evening Song.___.. CE ROS Schumann ; 
Dance of the Flutes, Nutcracker Suite...............- Tschaikowsk Russian... ci 
In A Three-Horse Sleigh............. eS Tschaikowsky Russian .......... 


GROUP I, CLASS A. 
All the above and, in addition, the following: 










































































COMPOSITION COMPOSER NATIONALITY VICTOR COLUMBIA 








Allegretto Scherzanda, Eighth Symphony....................| Beethoven German 2 7073M 
Aragonaise, Carmen. .....| Bizet. French 3 oe =. 
Farandole, L’Arlesienne Suite. SS a ll 
Nocturne in E Flat. Ss | ESSERE | ae ele 
Prelude in D Fiat. Chopin. Polish 

The Cuckoo. .| Daquin ee 
Waltz, Naila Ballet... Delibes French. 
Caprice Vennois... Austrian....... . 
Liebestraum._..... EEE ER sade s Hungarian... 6582 ~ 
Thy + "gaa Eye es. MacDowell... -| American.........1. 557 or 833 
Serenade Moszkowski.. -| Polish. .... a 891 
Minuet, Symphony in E Flat Major en EE EET, German... od 6303 
Dance of the Hours, Gioconda. .| Ponchielli Italian. ie 
William Tell Overture, I, I], III, IV..........................] Rossini Df eae 



































Kamennoi-Ostrow. Rubinstein 

: ae 55 ae 
Schubert. Austrian 
Hark! Hark! ae Lark Schubert-Liszt 
Two Gr Schumann German 
Evening Star, Ta h r ---.--.1 Wagner.. German 
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AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY 
KENTUCKY CHILD 


One of the most significant education 
meetings ever held in the State came to a 
close Saturday evening, October 2, at Presi- 
dent H. H. Cherry’s camp on Barren river, 
three miles north of Bowling Green, Ky. 


President Cherry, had called this meeting 
in order that the educators of the State 
might present a solid front in their perma- 
nent program, and to the end that the dis- 
cussions which will be made at the Spring 
meeting of the Association may contribute 
toward the development of this permanent 
program. ‘Those who attended the meeting 
were the various officials and departmental 
heads of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion and the various heads of the State 
Department of Education. 


From its beginning, the conference was 
characterized by the atmosphere of serious- 
ness. All were definitely conscious that the 
Association had in the past been largely 
fragmentary, and that each year closing at 
the April meeting had been complete in 
itself, there being no policy of contiguity 
in effect. 


In the afternoon session of the first day, 
consideration was given as to the point of 
attack which the educators should give 
theirattention. After considerable debate, 
the Association decided to adopt as their 
battle cry for the educators of the State 
“EQUAL EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR EVERY KENTUCKY 
CHILD.” It is their current plan to 
placard the State with that demand, and 
to use it at every favorable opportunity 
and in every appropriate context. 


An organization was developed whereby 
a complete membership i in each county may 
be affected. A committee was appointed 
to formulate a declaration of the principles 
which underlie all educational procedure. 


~ §The report of this issue will appear in an 


early issue. 


At the Saturday morning session, Rotar- 
ian Yancy Altsheler, of Louisville Com- 
mittee was present and discussed the 
present campaign of the Rotary Club ot the 
State, the object of which is to familiarize 
Kentucky Rotarians with ~ Kentucky 
schools. After considerable and thought- 
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ful discussion, the meeting voted its 
unanimous endorsement of the movement. 
The committee at work on the declaration 
of principles made its report and these were 
adopted, subject to the final action of the 
Board of Directors. 

In the afternoon, the meeting adjourned 
to permit the members to attend the foot- 
ball game between Ogden College and the 
University of Louisville. 

The evening session of Saturday was 
used in tying up loose ends and consolida- 
ting the points which had been made. 

The meeting was one of excellent fellow- 
ship, personal and professional. The aus- 
pices was the most fortunate. The camp, 
which is a beautiful bungalow, is located 
on top of a high cliff, at whose base 
flows Barren river. Food, family style, 
was prepared and served under the direc- 
tion of Bill Hardin, Warren County’s most 
famous cook. President Cherry, was a 
royal host, and every guest thrilled, not 
only at the personal and social elements of 
the situation, but because he was keenly 
conscious that the conference had brought 
nearer an “EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY KEN- 
TUCKY CHILD.” 
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PROFITABLE PROGRAM OF FOURTH 
CONGRESSIONAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The following, taken from the Leitchfield 
Gazette, indicates the very profitable 
program presented by the Fourth 
District Education Association at its 
recent meeting: 


The C. E. A. opened Friday, October 15, 
at 1:30 p. m. with the largest enrollment 
of attendance known in the history of the 
organization. Eight of the thirteen coun- 
ties were represented, the total enrollment 
being over 300. The silver cup and pitcher 
were awarded to Meade county, since it 
was the county having the largest per- 
centage of attendance and who traveled 
more mileage than any other. Hardin 
county has had the cup and pitcher for the 
past two years. 


The program committee deserves much 
credit and praise for the most excellent 
program they arranged for the meeting. 
The program boasted of some of the most 
prominent speakers of the State and Nation. 
Inspiration and enthusiasm permeated the 
meeting from beginning to end. Not only 
were the features of the program of a great 
interest and inspiration to the teachers and 
the members of the Fourth C. E. A., butit 
was also a source of great enjoyment to the 
patrons who were privileged to attend and 
they should have profited much from the 
meeting. 


The outstanding speaker Friday after- 
noon was McHenry Rhoads, Superinten- 
dent Public Instruction. The principal 
theme of Superintendent Rhoads’ address 
was the laws governing the schools of 
Kentucky. To the satisfaction of the 
teachers these laws were carefully explained 
by Superintendent Rhoads, as they are 
often a matter of great problem. 


It could be said that the most enjoyable 
program was the one arranged for Friday 
evening. ‘‘Madam Butterfly” presented 
by Mrs. Carl D. Herdman and Mrs. Joe 
A. Dienes, both of Bowling Green, was 
doubtless one of the best entertainments 
of that type ever given in Leitchfield. 
Mrs. Herdman is a former student of 
Cincinnati Conservatory and Chicago Con- 
servatory. Mrs. Dienes has studied at the 





Louisville Conservatory and was a soloist 
at the First Christian Church during he 
residence in Louisville. The artistic setting 
of the stage which was arranged by Mis 
Juanita Meredith, of Leitchfield, greatly 
enhanced the pleasure of the presentation, 
Mrs. Herdman and Mrs. Dienes’ accom. 
paniments were very ably played by Mrs, 
W. G. Reid, of Leitchfield. 


The speaker of the evening was Edmund 
Vance Cooke, poet author and lecturer, of 
Chicago. Mr. Cooke presented his program 





in a unique manner which was of thorough 
enjoyment to his audience. 


Due to the unavoidable absence of some 
who were to take part in the meeting the 
program was condensed and finished Satur. 
day before noon instead of running through 
the afternoon as was scheduled. 


Dr. H. H. Cherry, President of Westem 
State Normal School and Teachers College 
and Guy Whitehead, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Louisville Schools, were the 
principal speakers Saturday morning. Dr. 
Cherry’s address was concerned chiefly of 
the purposes, uses and benefits of the Ken. 
tucky Education Association and Con- 
gressional Associations to the teachers and 
profession. Dr. Cherry urged that every 
teacher give his one hundred per cent 
co-operation to these educational organiza- 
tions. Dr. Cherry is President of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association this year. 
He announced in his talk that 77 counties 
had already enrolled on the one hundred 
per cent basis and that the present enroll- 
ment in the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion exceeded the enrollment of previous 
years by more than 1,000. These phenom- 
enal results are due to the untiring efforts 
Dr. Cherry is putting forth to elevate the 
educational rank of Kentucky, and whose 
life and work should be of such inspiration 
to every teacher that he would exert him- 
self to bring his work in this noble profes- 
sion to the one hundred per cent mark. 


Mr. Whitehead’s address related to the 
uses and reliability of mental tests in the 
schools. Mr. Whitehead interpreted his 
subject in a clear understanding manner. 


At the conclusion of the program F. A. 
Fudd, Superintendent of the Leitchfield 
schools, introduced Miss Pauline Bell, 
national champion speller to the C. E. A. 
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Others who appeared on the C. E. A. 
rogram were Allen P. Cubbage, attorney 
of Leitchfield; Warren Peyton, Superin- 
tendent of Beaver Dam Schools; J. M. F. 
Hays, President of C. E. A. and Superin- 
tendent of Glendale Schools; J. R. Coyle, 
Cecilia; Fred Shultz, Superintendent of 
Sturgis Schools; W. C. Bell, Director of 
Certification, Frankfort; Mrs. T. C. James, 
Louisville and members of the Leitchfield 
High School Glee Club. 


The result of the election held Saturday 
morning was: Neil Ransom, Superintendent 
of Hodgenville Schools, President; E. D. 
Hinkle, Superintendent of Springfield 
Schools, First Vice-President; Warren 
Peyton, Beaver Dam, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Emma Nunan, Springfield, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


PARIS HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF 
HEALTH LECTURES 


The Paris High School is trying an 
experiment in health education this year. 
Dr. J. E. Rush, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, one of America’s greatest authorities 
on health education is giving the lectures. 
The course is open to juniors and seniors 
in the high school. The lectures will be 
given every Wednesday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock in the high school auditorium. The 
parents of the junior and senior students 
are invited to attend these lectures. In 
fact, the lectures are open to all adult 
people in the community. The following 
outline will be followed. The first lecture 
eh given Wednesday afternoon, November 

th. 


1. The field of preventive medicine— 
definitions. 
Old theories of disease—demonic 
theory. 
Theory of the four humors. 


3. Old theories of disease continued and 
methods of treatments based on such 
theories. 

4. The theory of spontaneous genera- 


tion in its application to disease. 
5. The rise of the germ theory of disease, 
Pasteur—Lister O. W. Holmes-Kock 
Jenner. 
6. Various means by which diseases are 
spread from one person to another. 


7. Six concluded. 
8. Methods of prevention based on the 
above. 
9. Methods of prevention concluded. 
10. General hygiene of the body and its 
importance as effecting 8 and 9. 
11. Mechanism of body protection 
concluded. 
12. Quiz. 
13. Biological methods of prevention. 
14. The following discussions are specif- 
ic topics selected because of 
a. Their importance from the 
point of view of incidence. 
b. Their economic importance. 
c. Because they offer a definite 
method of attack. 
d. Inherent value. 
15. Inflammation. 
16. Colds and their complications. 
17. Colds and their complications con- 
cluded. 
18. Tuberculosis. 
19. Popular misconceptions of health 
and disease. 
20. Review and quiz. 


‘“‘Teachers form the largest public service 
group in modern society,’ declared Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 
National’ Education Association in an 
article in the November issue of the Child 
Welfare Magazine. 


“Education is not only the most numer- 
ous profession in modern society; it is the 
greatest in other ways. No child can 
afford not to consider its possibilities as a 
career. No vocational counselor can afford 
to ignore it. No wise parent will overlook 
its enduring values. No genuine master 
of statecraft will fail to see the need for 
attracting into teaching the best minds 
and hearts of every generation. 


‘Preachers of an earlier day were vigilant 
in their search for promising candidates 
for the ministry. They were proud to have 
sons follow in their footsteps. The home 
that had a preacher among its children 
considered itself most highly honored. 
Wise school masters and parents have 
often magnified teaching in the same way. 


It is a practice worthy the widest 
extension.” 
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The Kentucky 
Education _Assoctation 


Welcomes 


To Louisville and Kentucky 


The American — 
Vocational _Assoctation 


December 2, 3, 4, 1926 

















ne 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion will meet in Louisville, November 
30 to December 2, and will hold two 
joint meetings with the American 
Vocational Association. See the pro- 
gram on page 39 of this issue. 
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FREE REGISTRATION 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











—_—_—— 


MID-WINTER MEETING 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The mid-winter meeting will be held 
in Louisville this year November 30, to 
December 3. The first general meeting will 
occur the evening of November 30. All 
of the meetings will be held in the Kentucky 
Hotel. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion will be in session at ‘the same time. 
This Association has headquarters at the 
Brown Hotel. 


Members of the Department of Superin- 
tendence are requested to secure rooms at 
the Kentucky, the Watterson, or the Seel- 
bach Hotel. The following is quoted from 
a letter sent out by Miss Dalton, the 
President of the Department. 


“Let us be more business-like regarding 
the enrollment, and membership collections. 
Time is rather too important to be used in 
urging us to do what we wish to do anyway. 
Moreover, sometime it is overlooked until 
many are gone, and this is hardly fair to the 
big work we hope to have a hand in doing. 
Send your membership fee to our Secretary- 
Treasurer at once, please. Some arrange- 
ment will be made for card or insignia of 
membership. 


“Is it a comparatively new custom, or 
merely a revival of a very old, that we 
should feed body and soul at the same 
time? Anyway, it is a very pleasant thing 
todo. So many calls have been made for 
a luncheon, that we are arranging for one 
(see communication from Luncheon Com- 
mittee) for Thursday. The Vocational 
folk are expected to sit with us, and we will 
have a good new speaker besides a few very 
brief remarks from our own forces. Sign 
up for this, too, in order that we may know 
OW many names to put in the pot. 


‘Let us all send in the dollar; attend the 
luncheon ; get acquainted; attend all ses- 
sions; do clear thinking; and then indeed we 
shall receive the benefit which we hope for.” 





THIRD ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


NOVEMBER 19 AND 20, 1926 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 19 


President, Frank L. McVey, Presiding 


10:00—‘‘Kentucky”’, Dr. Willard Rouse 
Jillson, State Geologist for Kentucky. 


10:40—‘‘Education and Kentucky”, Dr. 
A. L. Crabb, Professor of Education, 
Western Normal School and Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 


11:20—‘‘Rural Education and Individual 
Opportunity”, Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 19 
Miss Adelbert Thomas, Presiding 


2:00—‘“‘Ventilation and Health with Partic- 
ular Reference to Rural Kentucky’, 
Dr. J. E. Rush, Head, Department of 
Hygiene and Public Health, University 
of Kentucky. 


2:30—‘‘Health Practices, Knowledge and. 
Attitudes Possessed by Eighth Grade 
Graduates’, Mrs. Ralph Hill, Princi- 
pal, Somerset High School, Somerset, 
Kentucky. 


3:00—‘‘Teaching Health in the Public 
Schools,”’ Dr. Charles H. Keene, 
Director of Physical Education and 
Professor of Hygiene, University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 


3:45—Round-table discussion led by Miss 
Adelbert Thomas, Director of Health 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, co-operating with the State 
Board of Health of Kentucky. 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 19 
President, Frank L. McVey, Presiding 
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Using Color In 
Geography Booklets 
UCH of the work in the art class 


should be related to the other 
school subjects. When you plan your 


class projects in geography, use color 
to make the material full of interest to 
the child. 

“‘CRAYOLA” lettering and design 
make an otherwise plain cover attrac- 


tive. Pages of ‘““CRAYOLA”’ drawings 
of people, places, occupations, customs 
and means of transportation can be 
done in the drawing and study periods. 

A neat ‘‘CRAYOLA” line around the 
edge of a page improves the appearance 
of the work. A well-designed ‘“‘CRAY- 
OLA”’ monogram of the pupil’s initials 
harmonizes the back cover with the 
front. 

“CRAYOLA” samples will be sent 
you on request. When writing, state 
the grade you teach. 








7:30—“A County Unit Program for Ken- 
tucky”’, Dr. Albert S. Cook, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Mary- 
land. 


8:15—"‘The Health of the Rural School 
Child’, Dr. Charles H. Keene, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 


SATURDAY MorNING, NOVEMBER 20 
President, Frank L. McVey, Presiding 


9:30—‘The Curriculum of the Small High 
School”, Mr. G. Ivan Barnes, Director 
of Vocational Education, Frankfort. 


10:05—“‘The Rural High School, Its 
Organization and Administration’”’, Dr. 
Jesse E. Adams, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky. 


10:40—“‘The Rural Teacher and Rural 
Progress’, Dr. O. G. Brim, Professor 
of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


11:20—“State Support of Rural Schools’, 
Dr. Albert S. Cook, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Mary- 
land. 


HEART-SEARCHING 


At Pippapass, in the Mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky, is published the Ney 
Letter, which is the organ of the Caney 
Creek Community Center. This jg 
one of the most picturesque little 
journals appearing in this country, 
In the first place, it is unusually 
tasteful in its arrangement and in the 
paper used. In the second place, the 
language used in the columns of this 
publication is delightfully and whole. 
somely picturesque and _heart-search- 


ing in its appeal to the reader's 
sympathy. For instance, these 
excerpts: 


Ten years ago, there was no post office 
within many weary miles of the present 
Caney Creek Community Center. The 
settlement was planted in “The Land of 
Nowhere.” 


The Shack (one room and a lean-to) was 
the first shelter set up by the mountaineers, 
in “The Land of opal for the ‘‘furrin- 
folk’”’ 


The shack still nite by the side of the 
road, sacredly recalling memories of 1916, 
when the log cabins of Aunt Suzanne and 
Old Aunt Nance were the only dwellings 
in sight ‘ 


Radcliffe was the next cottage. She was 
“‘broughten in.”’ In the enticing but mis- 
leading catalogue, she was listed at $4.50, 
knock-down. But, freight to the railroad 
added $2.00 to her; and bringing her in 
with cattle and mules and chains through 
the streams and over the mountains added 
another $2.00 to her. What was left of 
Her after this strain (and Her beams having 
been sawed and quartered literally, to get 
Her around the creek-trails) was perched 
up the mountain sides on locust ‘‘posties” 
twelve feet in the front and one foot in the 
rear 


And thus were planted in ‘‘The Land of 
Nowhere,” the shack that was hewn out and 
Radcliffe cottage that was “broughten 
ae ee 

Into this ‘‘Land of Nowhere,” was next 
placed the Community House, that has 99 
recently and so thoroughly burned 


This House was neither hewn out of 
broughten in the settlement 
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workers having abandoned both of these 
methods. It was erected with plank 
sawed at a sawmill ‘ and hauled 
to “The Land of Nowhere,”’ — -five 
miles with oxen and mules _ os 
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Came . .. . “The Rural Mail” 
on a mule, through the very same creeks 
and trails over which the dissected 
“broughten in’’ cottage had _ travelled; 
bringing the fervent little city, by means 
of “The Rural Mail” on a mule, into 
THE LAND OF SOMEWHERE 


And thus, the fervent little “City of 
Light,”’ that had planted itself around the 
Community House that has so thoroughly 
burned, became a part of the nation; of 
the glorious nation of the United States 
of “Ameri-key.”’ 


Being brought into the ‘“‘Land of Some- 
where,’ by means of the Rural Mail on a 
mule, the workers at the Caney Creek 
Community Center (The fervent City of 
Light!) searched their souls for a name for 
their authentic and authorized and world- 
connected metropolis. 
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PIPPAPASS 


Because they, as Browning’s Pippa, 
sang of the highest faith they knew 





Under the trees of the mountain sides, 
on the porch of the dining room, by the 
creek-bed in every available 
inch of shady space in the heat, the con- 
secrated teachers of the Caney Creek 
Community Center are holding their 
classes, from the kindergarten (that has 
fifty delightful babies) to the college of 
stalwart men, to the number of over 300. 


Courageously praying that 
cold weather will not overtake them roof- 
less and _ heat-less 
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YOUR FUTURE 


May be determined by the position you hold, Let us help 
you get the right place. 


FOUR OFFICES—ONE REGISTRATION 


Southern Teachers Agency, "Louisvitie x.” 














RECENT GIFTS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Recent gifts announced by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Board of Trustees include 
the following: 


From Mr. Julius Rosenwald a gift of 
$5,000 toward the publication costs of two 
textbooks, one on ‘‘Public Welfare Adminis- 
tration” and one on “Housing.” 


Mr. Frederick H. Rawson has presented 
to the University a ‘Julien Friez’’ ane- 
mometer, sunshine recorder, and wind 
velocity recorder, and a Leeds and North- 
rup temperature recording device. 


From Mr. Jesse L. Rosenberger comes 
an additional gift of $1,500, making the 
permanent principal of the Colver-Rosen- 
berger Scholarship Fund $4,000; and also 
an additional gift of $400, bringing the 
Colver-Rosenberger Educational Prizes 
Fund to $3,000. 


The Visiting Nurses Association of 
Chicago has offered to contribute $50 a 
month to the support of the work of Rush 
Medical College and the Central Free 
Dispensary. 


President Max Mason reports that the 
total gifts to the credit of the Development 
Fund to September 7, 1926, amount to 
$9,253, 654. Since June 10, 1926, when the 
last report was made to the Board of 
Trustees, a total of $243,177 has been 
pledged. This latter figure includes the 
following gifts: Frank P. Hixon, $200,000; 
anonymous, $15,000; Lewis E. Myers, 
$8,500; and J. M. Hopkins, $5,000. 


Mr. Sidney Lowenstein, of Chicago, has 
given to the University a five hundred 
dollar bond as an initial gift toward a 
memorial fund to be entitled the ‘Jane 
Morgenthau Fund’. Miss Morgenthau, 
who graduated in 1921, continued her 
loyal interest in the University up to the 
time of her death in July of this year. 








Rural School News 


UTOPIA SCHOOL WINS IN 
ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


N. O. Kimbler, School Superintendent 
of Henderson County, has announced the 
completion of the first school month attend- 
ance record, and the winner of the $37.50 
set of books given by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the highest average. The Utopia 
school carried off the honors with 100 per- 
cent, not having a single absence during the 
month of September. Other schools hav- 
ing good records are: Spring Garden, 98.3; 
Parkland, 95.5; Robards, 95.5; Cairo, 94.1; 
Spottsville, 94; Staples, 93.4; Zion, 92.8; 
Posey Chapel, 92.5; Sycamore, 92.3; Ferry, 
92.1; Russell, 91.6; Utley, 91.3; Sunny 
Side, 91.3; Bluff City, 91.1; Anthoston, 91; 
Geneva, 91; Smith Mills, 90.5. 


HENDERSON COUNTY SCHOOL 
FAIR 


A County School Fair, was held Friday, 
November 5, at Robards. In this fair all 
of the schools of Henderson County were 
represented. In arranging for the fair, 
nothing was left out. Practically every 
phase of both school and domestic life was 
brought in to play an important part during 
the day. At the same time, a County 
Field Meet was held. 


There will be printed in these columns 
next month a list of the awards won in this 
fair. 


READING CLUB 


Under the inspiring teaching of Miss 
Nellie May Wyman, instructor in the 
Department of Education of the Murray 
State Normal School and Teachers College, 
with the hearty approval and competent 
supervision of Superintendent N. O. 
Kimbler, and the enthusiastic leadership 
of Miss Audie L. Folwell, the Seventh and 
Eighth grade teachers of Henderson county 
schools organized themselves, on September 
1, 1926, into a Reading Club, to which was 
given the name “Plucky Fourteen.” 


There are two major aims of this club: 
(a) The promotion of better teaching 





of reading; and (b) The production 
of a seventh and eighth grade grow 
who read more and better books 
To accomplish the first aim, various 
plans were made. Some of the plan 
are: 


1. The County Board was asked t 
place in the County Faculty library five 
modern, standard books on the “Teaching 
of Reading.” 


2. Expert teachers of reading will be 
obtained from time to time to demonstrate 
the best methods to the club. 


3. Regular monthly meetings with neces. 
sary called meetings are held with round 
table discussions of ideas and experiments, 
and announcements of monthly plans of 
work. 


4. Selection to be made of two books 
suitable for class instruction in_ silent 
reading, each school to buy one set and 
later, exchange for the other set. 


5. Contests, informal tests, and correla. 
tions are to be worked out, and mimeo- 
graphed copies furnished each school. To 
forward the second aim, the County Board 
of Education offers a reading certificate to 
each student who fulfills the following 
requirements: (a) Passes the selected 
standardized reading test, and _ shows 
improvement on subsequent tests; (b) does 
cursory but regular reading of one news- 
paper and one magazine, and (c) reads and 
reports on one book a month (minimum of 
seven). These books to be selected from 
a compiled list of one hundred standard 
library books. Each teacher puts on a 
reading campaign in her school and 
community. 


PROGRAM FOR FIRST MONTH 


OUTLINE OF COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR First FIVE WEEKS 


1. The four Metropolitan ‘Health 
Heroes,” as silent reading taught by the 
motive question and the true-false test 
methods. 


2. Have memorized two poems (the 
key-work method). 
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3, Conduct two informal tests of the 
time-comprehension type, as suggested in 
text. 

4, Conduct an informational contest 
ks (questions on board under roller). 

5. Teach one selection with oratorical 
quality. 

6. Have two stories told from outline. 

7, Conduct form lessons in which 


students read to the class short selections 
from outside reading. 


8. One or more lessons in which 


.onstrate# students are taught how to read and study 


history, geography, civics, agriculture, etc. 


th neces. PROGRAM TO FORWARD OuR WorkK 
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riments 1. Start library reading campaign. 
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ready to contribute necessary funds. 
3. Prepare lists of suitable library books. 


4, Prepare informational questions on 
the various subjects of the curriculum, and 
current events within first two months 
work, 


Kentucky History (3, 4 and 5 are to be 
compiled, typed and mimeographed for 
common use). 


The officers consist of: 


President, vice-president and secretary 
and treasurer. 


The following committees were appointed: 
(Temporary)— 


Committee: 


To formulate the constitution and 
by-laws. 

2. Teachers reading texts. 

3. Silent reading sets. 

4. Standardized tests. 

5. Library lists. 


Permanent Committees: 


Program. 
Mimeograph. 


The biggest and best school fair in the 
history of Clinton County was held at 
Albany, October 22 and 23. 
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CASEY COUNTY SCHOOL NEWS. 


Casey county is located in the heart of the 
hill country. We have some of the most 
beautiful scenery and worst roads in the 
State in addition to ninety-five of the most 
loyal teachers in the country. We recently 
voted a $200,000 bond issue to be matched 
with $600,000 from the State. We have 
no railroad, but have a $19,000 school debt 
on our hands with a county tax income of 
less than $21,000 to pay a heavy county 
high school expense, superintendent and 
board members salary, $1,100 interest, 
some insurance, and to take care of 85 
school-houses. We pay less than 70 cents 
per month to send the rural child to school. 
This is less than calf pasture on saw briers 
and sassafras. Our county tobacco bill is 
$78,000 for its 17,000 people. This is a 
tobacco liability of about $4.60 per inhabi- 
tant. Tax for school purposes is about 
$1.25 per inhabitant. In spite of the above 
figures we people are exceedingly happy, 
all belong to the Kentucky Education 
Association, and have implicit faith that 
we are going to make things come out right 
and eventually have a great school spirit in 
the county. 


Our salary schedule was made out with 
the idea of keeping teachers working. We 
paid $45 basal salary, 60 cents per unit for 
high school, 15 cents per hour for work 
above high school, $3 for attending 
school 18 weeks, and $1.50 for attending 
summer school, up to $6 for achievement 
based on a $22 minimum, $1.20 per 
month for belonging to the Kentucky 
Education Association and subscribing for 
an educational magazine, 75 cents per 


_ year up to three years for experience if less 


than two years high school, and $1.50 per 
year up to three year if over two years high 
school. A low basal salary with a large 
allowance placed upon units, hours, success, 
and attending school would be an incentive 
for these who aim to teach to go after the 
things that pay. 


Forty teachers have placed graded 
libraries in their schools. Many things 
such as painting houses on the inside and 
out, repairing wells, digging cisterns, raising 
money for single seats, buying equipment, 
etc., has been put across by the teachers. 


Our county schools are well organized 
according to the course of study. A 
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splendid county high school building is 
being erected in conjunction with the 
Liberty Graded School, to replace the one 
which was destroyed by fire last spring. 


Our County Board members, Messrs. 
Griffin, Holder, Taylor, Wethington, and 
Coulter, realize that we cannot run our 
school system on $40 to the school house and 
pay off a large debt, and meet increasing 
high school expenses, so they are seeking 
a solution for the problem. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are justly 
proud of our county and her teaching force 
and are not ashamed to crow a little 
through the columns of the K. E. A. 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A bricklayer quit work on the new 
building the other day because he was only 
making $72 per week. If one of our 
teachers had four years high school, four 
years college, stood at the head of the 
achievement list, three years experience, 
according to our salary schedule he would 
make less than $90 per month because that 
would be all the money we could pay him. 
Our teachers are not worrying over this 
seemingly unjust state because they realize 
that it is less important to lay a thousand 
bricks than it is to teach forty or fifty live 
and hungry souls, thirsting for light, 
knowledge and character. 


LOW GAP SCHOOL CELEBRATES 
COLUMBUS DAY 


The school at Low Gap, sub-district 
number fifty-three, in Johnson County, 
celebrated October 12th, as Columbus Day. 
The program was arranged by Herbert 
Lemaster, the teacher, and Leslie Williams, 
the trustee. 


In the morning there was entertainment 
by the school, several short speeches by 
visitors, and music. At noon, the good 
wives of that community spread out their 
delicious food where everyone might share 
with them the bounteous supply of 
delightful eats. 


In the afternoon the band furnished 
more music, and speeches followed. Rev- 
erend A. H. Webb, the pastor of the Paints- 
ville Baptist Church, delivered the main 
address of the day. His subject, ‘“Colum- 


bus” was very appropriate and inspiring, 
The other speakers of the day were: 
Aaron Moore, member of the County 
Board of Education; O. W. Cain, Superin. 
tendent of Schools; W. H. Sparks, Attend. 
ance Officer and Professor McDowell. 


The music on the occasion was furnished 
by B. F. Conley, teacher at Barn Rock, 
Mr. Conley, has one of the best bands, if 
not the best, of any rural community in the 
State of Kentucky. He is teaching a one. 
room school with great success. He has 
twenty-one pieces in his band, eight girls, 
and thirteen boys. Mr. Conley is a fine 
band instructor, and under his supervision, 
the boys and girls make splendid music, 


There was a fine spirit manifested at Low 
Gap, on this occasion. It was estimated 
that four hundred people were present. 
All the patrons in the district were there, 
and others came from miles around. They 
came in wagons, on horses, in automobiles, 
and many walked, eight different schools 
being represented. 


A SCORE CARD FOR JUDGING 
TEXTBOOKS 


By Vest C. MYErs, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fulton, Kentucky 


The selection of textbooks is a problem 
of no small importance to the teacher and 
the administrator of schools. To a large 
degree the curriculum is controlled by the 
textbook. Despite improved methods of 
teaching and the vast amount of material 
now available for objective study, the fact 
still remains that what we teach and how 
we teach it depends largely on the text- 
book in use. 


It naturally follows that in a selection 
so important every means should be used 
to make the best judgment possible. 


Considerable has been written regarding 
the standards for textbook selection but 
as yet no score card or checking list has 
been devised that even approaches com- 
pleteness. However, if one has in mind a 
few definite qualifications which meet the 
general approval of those who have madea 
special study of this problem, he is better 
able to form a reliable judgment relative 
to the merits of the text in question, than 
he would be otherwise. 
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The author of this problem offers no 
definite solution to this problem. He only 
hopes to suggest a few fundamentals, in a 
concrete way, that will be of assistance to 
those who will be called upon to evaluate 
the merits of a proposed textbook. 


The following bibliography is submitted 
for the benefit of those who may wish 
to make a more complete study of this 
subject: 

“The Textbook’”’—Hall-Quest. 

“The Selection of Textbooks’’—Maxwell. 

“The Selection of Textbooks’’—Frazen 
and Knight. 

“Elementary School Standards’’—Mc- 

Murray. 

“Selection of Textbooks’—Horn, St. 

Paul Survey. 


“Best Methods of Selecting Text- 
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books’’—Mead, Journal of Adm. and Sup., 
February, 1918. 

Checking List for the Selection of High 
School Textbooks—Johnson T. C. Record, 
October, 1925. 


SCORE CARD 








I. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS (20 PoINTs) 


. Training and reputation of author. 








. Date of copyright 


HW DOR 


II. Susyect MATTER (40 Pornts) 


. Viewpoint of text as compared with accepted educational aims... 


Une UO 





. Adaptability to mental levels of pupils 





. Adapted to needs of pupils 


10 





. Adapted to needs of community....... 


. Accuracy. 


Donk Wdore 


III. ORGANIZATION (20 PornTs) 


. Details sufficient to make main topics interesting 
. Are the illustrations vivid and well selected? 

Are facts handled carefully? ........ 
. Arrangement of material independent enough to permit omission of parts..... 


. Organization with regard to psychology of pupils 
. Are suggestions given for use of the text? 
. Table of contents organized so as to show outline... 
Index arranged so that material may be easily found 
. Does glossary give meaning and pronunciation of difficult words? 0... 











au 

















. Are references definite? 


IV. Format (20 Pornts) 


. Pointed and thought stimulating reviews at the end of each chapter or lesson... 


DN WWW WN > 





. Appearance attractive 





. Type clear and easily read 


H DW De 


. ‘Cost. 


. Durability. Strong enough to withstand rough handling 
Reasonable as compared with similar texts 


A satisfactory textbook should score 80% or above. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST GRADE 
READING 


PEARLE JORDAN, 


Director of Rural Education, Murray 
State Normal 


PRIMER AND FIRST READER 


Do not let the children have their 
readers until the end of the fourth week. 
A longer period would be better. Experi- 
ence has taught that children progress 
faster and read better when they have this 
pre-primer work. 


When a child comes to school for the 
first time, his reading vocabulary is smaller 
than his speaking or understanding vocabu- 
lary. The teacher should take advantage 
of this fact and begin to develop a reading 
vocabulary based on what the child knows. 


SILENT READING AND VOCABULARY WoRK 


1. The child knows the names of a 
number of objects when he enters school, 
but is not familiar with the written symbols 
that stand for them. Begin to build a 
reading vocabulary by printing these 
words and tacking them on the objects. 
Example: The word “door” is placed on 
the door. The teacher says, “I am going 
to put this word right where it belongs, 
how many know what itis?’’ The children 
associate the symbol with the object and 
say, ‘door’. Leave this on the door for 
the first month. 


Ask the children to listen and do just 
what you tell them. Now say, “Run to 
the door’. Some of the children do this. 
While there, ask them to touch the word 
“door’’. When they return to their places 
ask, ‘‘What did I say do?” As they say, 
“Run to the door,”’ write it on the board, 
saying, I am going to write just what you 
were told to do. 


Now ask the class to find “the door’. 
Let the one who is ready first go and touch 
the phrase ‘‘What did I say do?” Child 
answers, ‘‘Run to the door’. Now what 
does this say? Teacher points to ‘run to,” 
if children are unable to get it, tell them 
again. Write in another place and let 
them find another that is like it. 


At the close of this lesson, tack the word 
“chair” on the chair and teach in the same 
way as door. You have two sentences for 


the next lesson, 


“Run to the door,” 
“Run to the chair’. 


When several words and sentences have 
been taught, give the children duplicates 
of these and have them play ‘‘Hide and 
Seek”. They do this by matching thei 
cards with the ones on the objects and 
telling what it is. 


The names of the children should be 
printed and each child taught to recognize 
his name as well as the names of his class. 
mates. 


When they.know their names, put on the 
board, ‘‘run to the door,” ‘“‘run to the desk,” 
“run to the window,”’ etc. 


Ask the children to do just what you are 
going to tell them with the cards. Choose 
a child’s name and place before the ex. 
pression, “run to the door’. It may now 
read, ‘‘John, run to the door’’. John does 0, 
Continue until all of the children have been 
asked to do something. 


The teacher may use the names of all 
objects in the school room. Here is ‘a 
suggested list: Desk, door, table, chair, 
corner, book, picture, window, stove, card, 
broom, apple, basket, leaf, flower. 


Sentences: Use each type with the words 
suggested above. 


Run to the desk, 

Hop to the desk, 

Jump to the stove, 

Skip to the chair, 

Stand in the corner, 

Sit in the chair, 

Put the chair in the corner, 
Go to the window, 

Lay the book on the table, 


Do not be in a hurry to teach a new form. 


After the child has been taught to recog- 
nize a number of these sentences, drill in 
silent reading by printing them on paper 
and asking the children to do just what it 
says. The first one to read the sentence 
does what it says. 


They may also be given the printed 
sentence and asked to match it with the 
sentence on the board. 


One teacher prints sentences for her 
children to take home and read to their 
parents. A good device. 
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PREPARATION For TEXT 


This work should go along with the other 
reading work. 


LESSON PROCEDURE 
First LEsSson— 


1. Show the children the pictures 
about the lesson. Ask questions that will 
cause them to answer in the sentences that 
you want to teach. Example: Show the 
picture of ‘‘Baby Ray”. Ask the children 
to name this little boy. If they fail to do so, 
tell them this is ‘Baby Ray” and write 
“Baby Ray” on the board. Let them talk 
about ‘‘Baby Ray.” How old is “Baby 
Ray?’ Where does he live? What sort 
of boy do you think he is, etc. Before the 
children are sent to their seats, point to the 
words, ‘‘Baby Ray,” on the board and see 
how many remember them. 


SECOND LESSON— 


Put “Baby Ray” on the board. Ask 
how many know whom we talked about 
the last time? Now show the next picture 
and ask ‘‘What has Baby Ray?” Answer, 
“Baby Ray has a dog.” Put these 
sentences on the board. Be careful to put 
Baby Ray just beneath the other “Baby 
Ray.” The next question, “What size is 
the dog?” Answer, “The dog is little.” 
Put this on the board and have the children 
read. Let them show who has a dog. 
They point to ‘Baby Ray.” Underscore 
the words, Baby Ray. What has “Baby 


Ray?” As the children answer, “has a 
dog,’’ underscore ‘“‘has a dog.’”’ Draw the 
line under the entire phrase. Proceed in 


the same way with the next line. The 
next lesson, review these two lines and 
teach the rest of the first page. 


Each lesson should be presented on the 
board until the first story has been taught. 
Do not print this. Write in script. When 
the story has been finished, give the books 
to the children and let them read the entire 
story. 


Note: Review all the phrases and words 
on cards before giving them the book to 
read this story. 


The teacher may prepare them for the 
book by giving them sentences either 
typed or written on strips of paper. Do 
this about twice a week. Let them match 


their sentences with the one on the board 
and read. Take them up when all have 
read and pass out again, giving a different 
one to each child. 


Don’t be in a hurry and don’t think this 
is time wasted. ‘‘Make haste slowly” is a 
good motto to use here. 


Teach the stories on the board before 
letting the child have the book. When he 
can read an entire story, let him take the 
book home and read to his parents. 

The work in the other readers should be 
presented in the same way. 

Where the teacher has access to two 
books, use them both. 


METHODS OF VARYING THE DRILL WorK 


1. Underscore the phrases as suggested. 
Choose a boy and girl and let them race to 
see who can get the most scores. As you 
call the phrase, give the score to the child 
who finds it first. Do this quickly. Let 
children count the scores for number work. 
As they count, write the figure that tells 
how many on the board. 


2. Point to phrases and have the 
children raise their hands when they know 
it. Call the first one ready to come and 
whisper it to you. Do not let them recite 
in concert. This is poor teaching. 


3. Play the game ‘Was It’. Choose 
some child who learns the phrases quickly 
and let him touch one while the rest have 
their eyes closed. They open their eyes 
and take turns guessing which phrase was 
touched by saying, “Was it Baby Ray?” 
The child who touched the phrase answers, 
“Yes, it was Baby Ray,” or “No, it was not 
Baby Ray” until the phrase has been 
guessed. The one that guesses the phrase 
touches the next one and so on. 

This is one of the best devices. It gives 
the children both pleasure and naturalness 
of expression. They like it. 


4, Phrases and words on cardboard. 
(Use these after the class has had work on 
the board.) 


(1) Hold a phrase that the children have 
had before the class. Give it to the one 
who recognizes it first. Continue until they 
get all the phrases that have been taught. 
Correlate with number work by having 
each child count his strips. Write the 
figure on the board as each child counts 
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suited to your powers and attainments. We know how to 


EDNA M. JOLLY, Asst. 





THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY—A.!.J01Ly, Founder 


_ Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 
fession and to find the place where he can give the most effective service. Somewhere there is a place for you better 


and use expert knowledge and experience in every position filled. FREE REGISTRATION. 


nd it for you because we know the schools of your state 


Write J. J. WHITE, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











his and have the class decide who has won. 
Later teach them to tell how much ahead 
the winner is. 

(2) Place the story on the board and the 
phrases on the strips about the room where 
the children can see them. When a child 
recognizes a phrase, let him get the card, 
‘match with the written work on the board 
and call the phrase. 

Contest: See who can get the most 

cards. Count as in one. 

(3) The flash cards may be placed on the 
ledge of the blackboard and the children 
permitted to ‘catch them”. They do this 
by calling a phrase that they recognize and 
taking it from the ledge. Let them count 
the cards to see who has won. Later in 
the work, have them make combinations 
to see how many cards two of them have 
together. 


SEAT WoRK 

1. Print or type several sentences from 
the story. Cut these into words and 
phrases and place in thread boxes, one for 
each child. At the end of the lesson, put 
two sentences on the board and have the 
children copy on their desks, using the 
phrases in the box. Teach them to com- 
mence the sentence with a capital and end 
with a period and to leave the work until 
the teacher has seen it. 

2. COouUNTING— 

1. Make the figures to ten on small 
cards. Place these in thread boxes with 
grains of corn or other small objects. Let 
the children match the figures with the 
grains of corn. 

3. MatcHInG Worps WITH OBjECTs— 

Cut out pictures of objects, paste on 
cardboard and place these in envelopes 
with the words. Example: Paste a pic- 
ture of a chair on the cardboard and write 
the word “‘Chair’”’ on a separate piece of 
cardboard. Use several such cards for 
one child, give these out, and let them 
match words with pictures. Always check 
this work. 

Mount pictures on cards. 

Write: Find the cards that show: 


Two happy children, 
A bird, 

A knife, 

A train of cars, 

A pair of shoes, 

A box. 

READING AND LANGUAGE CORRELATED 

The children should be taught many 
“Mother Goose Rhymes’. When they 
have memorized one and played it, place 
the poem before them printed on a chart. 
Say you are teaching “Little Boy Blue”, 
Ask them to say the entire poem while 
looking at the chart.- When they have 
finished, have them point out the phrase 
as, “Little Boy Blue,’”’ “Come _ blow,” 
“your horn,” ‘The sheep,” etc. After 
going through the poem in this way, give 
the children the phrases printed on strips 
of paper and let them match with the ones 
on the chart. 

When you have finished this lesson, do 
not put the chart away. Tack it on the 
wall where the children can see it and have 
them read it frequently for review. 

A list of suitable poems is given below: 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
Little Boy Blue, 
Humpty Dumpty, 

Jack and Jill, 

Rain, 

To Market, 

Little Bo-Peep, 

Little Robin Red-Breast, 
Little Miss Muffet, 
Simple Simon. 

Note: These charts are printed on 
wrapping paper and the phrases on card- 
board and wrapping paper. Urge the 
children to save all wrapping paper and 
bring it to school. 

Books for teacher: 

Ritter and Wilmark: “Methods for 
Rural Schools’’—Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Stone: ‘Teaching of Oral and Silent 
Reading’’—Houghton. Mifflin Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

“Normal Instructor and Primary Plans,”’ 
T. A. Owen, Dansville, N. Y. 
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GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 
BETH HIGGINS, 
State Director, Near East Relief 


Most Or Us Proress To BELIEVE 
IN THE GOLDEN RULE 


Thirty-five thousand orphan tots in 
Syria, Palestine, Greece and Armenia, are 
anxiously speculating as to how much 
emphasis Americans will place on the age- 
old precept when Golden Rule Sunday is 


celebrated by this and more than fifty 


other nations one month hence. 


The date this year falls on December 5. 
The children of the Near East—orphan 
wards of American charity, are to be the 
beneficiaries of what is expected to be a day 
of sacrifice and giving. President Coolidge, 
in a strong endorsement of the movement, 
has this to say: 


“I regard International Golden Rule 
Sunday as a movement of much import- 
ance. Begun in an attempt to care for the 
orphaned children of Bible lands, it has been 
extended to other countries. Practical 
help is the best expression of friendship. 
The aid we may give of our abundance to 
those less fortunately situated than we, 
should be of great value in bringing about 
the application of the Golden Rule to the 
settlement of misunderstandings among 
nations as well as individuals. 


“I hope the voluntary observance of this 
day may become increasingly prevalent 
in America and throughout the world.” 


The .Golden Rule Sunday movement 
originated at Geneva, Switzerland, four 
years ago, when a group of the world’s 
leading philanthropists met and organized 
the International Near East Association. 
This body is separate and apart from the 
Near East Relief, although the little wards 
of that committee are to reap the fruits of 
Golden Rule Sunday observance. Neither 
has the International Near East Association 
any connection with the League of Nations. 


America, always first in humanity and 
charity, is of course expected to take the 
lead in the promotion of Golden Rule 
Sunday. The plan for celebrating the day 
issimple. It is the time when every family 
is asked to weigh the principles of the 
Golden Rule, give some serious thought to 


the helpless children of the Holy lands, then 
take an inventory of the family purse and 
give something to the support of America’s 
great child welfare project. 


A line of little folk stretching from 
Ararat to Jerusalem is asking that 
America’s helping hand be’ not withdrawn 
until they are given at least a “fighting 
chance’’. 


When this nation stepped in to salvage 
an army of Bible land orphans at the close 
of the world war, 200,000 of them, a 
majority of them parentless and under 
12 years of age, came begging to be taken 
in. Relief workers found them feeding in 
the fields like sheep and cattle. It has 
required nearly $90,000,000 to bring this- 
colossal relief task to its present status. 
Feeding of adults has been abandoned- 
It is now strictly a child welfare problent.. 
Such men as Dr. Paul Monroe, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, who has 
investigated the project, declare that 
America must not quit. John H. Finley, 
editor of the New York Times, former 
commissioner of education of New York 
State, is an enthusiastic supporter of the 
work. 


Thousandsof children each year have been 
“sraduated”’ from Near East orphanages 
and sent out in the world to do for them- 
selves. Thirty-five thousand are left to 
be fed and educated. Some of the great 
philanthropists say that to desert these 
children now would be more cruel to them 
than to never have come to their rescue. 


The chief aim of the philanthropic group 
behind the work of the Near East Relief 
is to prepare these orphans for leadership 
in the development of their own countries, 
Greece, Syria, Palestine, Persia and the 
Caucasus. Into the passionate little hearts 
of the children, American instructors to- 
gether with trained native teachers, are 
planting love instead of hate. Enough of 
American ideals are being held before them 
to teach them good sportsmanship, to be 
self-reliant, self-respecting and loyal to 
country. They are eager for learning, 
American educators who have seen them 
declare. 


Kentucky with the aid of its public 
schools and teaching body, is planning 
100 per cent. Golden Rule Sunday observ- 
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ance. A strong Golden Rule Committee 
of which Theodore Ahrens, of Louisville, 
is Chairman, has been named. Mr. Ahrens 
is a well-known philanthropist who recently 
endowed the Louisville Trade School with a 
large fund. 


' The Golden Rule campaign is being con- 
ducted from Near East Relief headquarters, 
311 Urban Building, Louisville. Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan, President of Indiana Uni- 
versity, heads the Golden Rule Committee 
of the Hoosier State. 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


A very commendable feature in school 
administration consists in keeping the 
friends and patrons of the school system 
advised of its activities. This is done in 
an unusual way in the Paris City Schools. 
A mimeograph sheet is distributed daily, 
giving publicity to every phase of the 
system’s work. This publication is under 
the direction of Superintendent Lee Kirk- 
patrick. To illustrate the value of this 
sheet, we carry below the issue of Wednes- 
day, October 6. 


“FROM DAY TO DAY” 


Paris City SCHOOLS WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 6, 1926 
Paris Extension Courses 


PROFESSOR E. F. FARQUHAR, University 
of Kentucky, one of the most interesting 
teachers of English in the South, will start 
the extension courses in Paris Thursday 
afternoon, October 7th at 4 o’clock. 
This course is open to everybody interested 
in the study of English. 


PROFESSOR WELLINGTON PATRICK— 
Director of extension work, University of 
Kentucky, will be in Paris, Thursday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock to discuss the exten- 
sion work program. If you are interested 
in any extension work come to this meeting. 


You are cordially invited to attend the re- 
ception at the South Main Street Public 
School Thursday afternoon, October 7th 
from 3:30 to 5 o’clock. This is Paris’ 
newest public school. Be sure you attend 
this reception. You will be surprised to 
see how attractive and complete this 
school is, although it is only four weeks old. 


The Paris City School Redpath Lyceum 
Course, will open the fall and winter 
season Thursday evening, October 7th at 
8 o'clock in the High School Auditorium, 
The Adriatic Orchestra composed of six 
men is the attraction for Thursday. Weare 
endeavoring to give the people of Paris the 
best winter course Redpath has to offer, 
Come with your children Thursday evening, 


The second home football game of the 
season will start at Hancock Field Friday 
afternoon, October 8th at 3 o'clock. At 
this time we shall play the high school team 
from Versailles. Friday, October 15th, the 
Maysville High School team will come to 
Paris for the third home game. Keep 
these games in mind. 


Thursday afternoon, October 7th every 
child in the Paris public-schools will receive 
a report card with a record of his or her 
work during the first month of school. 
Parents, it will be worth your while to take 
time to read this report and talk it over 
with your child. Sign it and return it to 
the school Friday morning. Parents often 
tell the teachers that they do not regularly 
see their children’s reports. Every child 
receives a report every fourth Thursday. 
It is your business as a parent to demand 
that this report be immediately brought 
to you for examination. If you do not 
demand this report, and your child does 
not bring you the report, who is to blame 
for your lack of knowledge of your child's 
progress? A little time given to your child 
while he is in school and needs it is worth 
more than any contribution you can make 
to your child’s life. Can you afford to be too 
busy to study your child’s report card? 
Think it over. Remember your child will 
receive a report card, Thursday afternoon, 
October 7th. The teachers in the Paris 
City Schools will be in their respective 
rooms Friday morning at 8 o’clock, confi- 
dently expecting to see a signed report 
returned from every parent for every 
child registered in the room. 


The high school orchestra is practicing 
regularly under the expert direction of 
Professor Turner H. Gregg, the best band 
teacher in the south. Has your child 
joined the band or orchestra? If not let 
him or her join at once. Girls are wanted 
in this band just as much as boys. 
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Colleges and Normal Schools 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
“WESTERN” FAMILY 


Several new members have been added to 
the instructional staff of the institu- 
tion. These are: 


L. B. STEPHAN, Principal, Training 
School—Mr. Stephan has a Masters degree 
from the University of Indiana, and has 
done advanced work at Peabody College. 
He has been in various responsible posi- 
tions in the State during the past fourteen 
years. 


C. P. McNAtty, Department of Chem- 
istrty—Mr. McNally has the Doctors de- 
gree from the University of Virginia, and 
has been a teacher of Chemistry in that 
institution during the past two years. 


Extstz KIMMELL, Department of Elemen- 
tary Education—Miss Kimmell is a grad- 
uate of the University of Iowa. She has 
taught in that institution, and has been 
in charge of the First Grade in the Training 
Schools of the University of Indiana and 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


ELIZABETH DaBss, Department of Phys- 
ical Education—Miss Dabbsisa graduate 
of Winthrop College. Her graduate work 
has been done in the New Haven College 
of Physical Education and Columbia 
University. She has taught in North 
Carolina and Texas. She is a native of 
South Carolina. 


JuLta pu VAL, Department of English— 
Miss du Val, is a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon, and has the Masters degree from 
the University of Virginia. 


BRUCILE PHILLIPS, Department of Ge- 
ography—Miss Phillips is a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University, and has the Masters 
degree from Peabody College. 


Homer NEtsz, Training School—Mr. 
Neisz, is a graduate of this institution, and 
has had training in the University at Ames, 
Iowa. He is in charge of Agriculture and 
General Science in the Training School. 


RutH Moore, Department of Mathe- 
matics—Miss Moore is a graduate of the 
Class of 1926. She is teaching classes in 
Geometry and Algebra. 


WALLACE SmiTH, Department of Mathe- 
matics—Mr. Smith is a graduate of the 
institution. He is teaching the courses 
assigned to Professor Alexander, he being 
in charge of engineering on the campus 
during the current building program. 


J. T. Skinner, Department of Chem- 
istry—Mr. Skinner is a graduate of the 
Class of 1926. During his Senior year in 
college he served as Laboratory Assistant 
in Chemistry. 


MOREHEAD 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Morehead State Normal School 
and Teachers College opened its fourth 
year with a fifty per cent increase in college 
enrollment, but a decrease in the normal 
high school department. 


This institution has developed a four- 
year course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 


Dr. Andrew Estrem, of Red Wing, Min- 
nesota, has been added to the faculty as 
professor of English. Dr. Estrem received 
the degree of Ph. D. from Cornell Univer- 
sity. 


Miss Inez Faith Humphrey, head of 
English Department, has a year’s leave 
of absence, and is doing work in the 
University of Chicago. 


The first Rowan County Fair was held 
on the grounds of the Morehead State 
Teachers College, October 8th and 9th. 
Everyone was pleased, and pronounced the 
fair a great success. Much credit is 
due Professor H. C. Haggan, Head Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the success of the 
Fair. 





MID-WINTER MEETING 


Department of Superintendence 


K. E..A 
Kentucky Hotel, Nov. 30-Dec. 3 
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ASBURY COLLEGE 


Asbury College began its thirty-sixth 
year with an enrollment in all departments 
of 715 students. The Senior Class this 
year will number 100. The personnel of 
the school is the best in its history. Forty 
states and several foreign countries are 
represented in its student body. In this 
respect, this institution is one of the most 
uniquely cosmopolitan centers of education 
in America. As an illustration, of this 
fact, there are substantial delegations from 
many distant states such as California, 
Oregon, Washington, Texas, Kansas, 
Florida, North Carolina, etc. 


The faculty now exceeds forty in number, 
recent additions being graduate teachers 
from Michigan, Peabody and Ohio State. 


A splendid new library building is being 
completed which will be thoroughly up-to- 
date in every respect and will have an 
initial capacity of 35,000 volumes which 
may be easily enlarged as required. 


The new electric kitchen is most 
satisfactory and excellent meals are being 
served in the large dining room with its 
capacity of 600 students. 


The chemical, biological and physics 
laboratories have been renovated and en- 
larged. The campus is being beautified 
and all indications are for the greatest 
year in the history of this rapidly growing 
and world renowned institution. 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


The outstanding thing in Transylvania 
at the present time is the completion of her 
campaign for larger endowment on July 1, 
1926, which amounted to $1,042,000.76. 


The present session of Transylvania 
College marks the beginning of a thoroughly 
revised curriculum. Improvements in the 
organization of the curriculum as well as 
in the technique of registration have been 
secured by the working out of a uniform 
course of study for the first two years. 
Features of the new curriculum include: 
(1) The introduction of a number of survey 
courses of fundamental educational value; 
(2) sectioning of students on the basis of 
ability and preparation; (3) classes of more 
uniform size; (4) better instruction because 


a 


of concentration on a smaller number of 
more carefully planned courses in the 
Freshman and Sophomore years; (5) ade- 
quate provision for exceptional students; 
(6) carefully planned departments of 
major specialization for the Junior and 
Senior years; (7) co-ordination of Senior 
College curricula with the curricula of 
approved professional schools, whereby a 
student may substitute the first year's 
work at the professional school for the 
Senior year at Transylvania and receive the 
Bachelor’s degree from Transylvania upon 
the successful completion of this one year 
of professional study. A very significant 
immediate result of this better planned 
curriculum is a 12% increase in the enroll- 
ment of the upper classmen. 


MURRAY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


1. The attendance last year was 1,215 
students in the Normal School and Teachers 
College proper, and 2,31 in the Training 
School. Attendance this fall is twenty- 
five per cent greater than it was this time 
last year. We have passed the five 
hundred mark and all but eighty-eight of 
our students are college students. 


2. We have added three new teachers 
to our Training School: Miss- Naoma 
Maple, formerly of Owensboro Public 
Schools; Miss Emma De Bold, formerly 
of Maysville Public Schools and Mrs. Reba 
Miller, who took her B. S. degree from this 
institution last summer. We now have all 
grades represented in the Training School. 


3. We have added the following teachers 
to our regular staff: Miss Floy Robbins, 
of Peabody College and Chicago Univer- 
sity in the Department of Geography who 
takes Mr. Caudill’s place while he is on 
leave at the Chicago University; Miss Anne 
H. Augustus, formerly of West Tennessee 
State Normal School, head of the Depart- 
ment of Latin. She will also have charge 
of the work in the French Department 
during the first semester; Miss Mary 
Gabbert, formerly of Peabody College in 
the Department of Rural Education; Miss 
Evelyn Linn, who took her B. S. degree 
from this institution in June; Mr. Sheppard 
Lehnhoff, Chicago Musical College, in the 
Department of Instrumental Music. 
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4. Our building program comes on 
apace. Contracts were let for the Training 
School Building and the new Auditorium 
Building on September 14. The cost of 
these two buildings will exceed $300,000.00, 
exclusive of furniture. They will be com- 
pleted next summer. 


5. Chemical Laboratory is being ex- 
tended and new equipment added for 
Quantitative Analysis. 


6. The work of the Department of 
Rural Education has been extended until 
work is being given in rural supervision in 
seven counties: Union, Livingston, Mc- 


Cracken, Graves, Ballard, Marshall and ~ 


Calloway. One hundred fifty-seven 
teachers are teaching under the supervision 
of this institution. 


7. The new catalogue shows the addi- 
tion of about seventy-five new courses 
chiefly in the work of Senior College. 





CENTRE COLLEGE 


Centre College, which is small by choice 
and policy, opened this year with 243 
students. They come from twenty-seven 
States of the Union, just the number 
represented last year. Centre is not now 
national in its constituency, as it was four 
years ago when students from forty-six 
States were enrolled. But what the insti- 
tution lost in distant territory it has gained 
in Kentucky. 


Kentucky College for women, which is 
now a department of Centre College, opened 
its first year in this co-ordinate relation 
with forty-six first and second year 
students. The Columbia-Barnard plan, 
thus being tried for the first time in Ken- 
tucky, should be a success. Young women 
who graduate will have the prestige of the 
Centre College degree—without the dis- 
advantages of co-education, yet with the 
many social advantages of being educated 
in the same city as are college men. Already 
two of the churches have invited both 
student-bodies to entertainments, and the 
Centre Y. M. C. A. has been host to the 
K. C. W. girls. 


Football at Centre, to which some myths 
have attached because of its romantic 
successes in the past, is not striking at 


present, but is fundamentally wholesome, 
and winning or losing will represent the 
college creditably. 


There are two new members of the 
Faculty. Wilbur Cook, A. B., of Centre 
in 1923 and A. M., of Ohio State University 
in 1925, is Assistant Professor of Biology. 
He attended the Summer School of Biology 
at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., in 1924 and 
for the past year has been engaged in 
analytical work in the Ohio State Board 
of Health Laboratories at Columbus. 
Joseph A. McCurdy, A. B., of La Fayette 
College, M. A. of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Ph. D. of the University of 
Pittsburgh, is head of the Department of 
Romance Languages, as successor to Dr. 
Henry Meier, who retired upon a pension 
last June. Dr. McCurdy, has been teach- 
ing in the University of Pittsburgh since 
1922, and for two years previously has been 
Instructor in Romance Languages at 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Centre is temporarily without a pres- 
ident. Dean Charles G. Crooks, in regular 
consultation with local members of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, is acting in the presidential 
capacity. Meantime the Board is at work 
upon the difficult problem of selecting just 
the right man to fill the presidency. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


When Dr. George Colvin, became Presi- 
dent of the University of Louisville last 
July, he found a different University from 
the one of the time when he was State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Today there is a reborn University of 
Louisville and the recent favorable vote on 
the Bond Issue shows that the citizens of 
Louisville have accepted the new Univer- 
sity as the heir of the old University found- 
ed by their ancestors in 1837. President 
Colvin’s qualifications as an organizer are 
well known to the citizens of Kentucky 
and he brings to bear upon his University 
duties, the force which has characterized 
his performance in other fields of education. 


The University for the past year has 
occupied its new campus of about forty 
acres at Third and Confederate Place. 
The campus is now adorned with a new 
Museum of Fine Arts which Mrs. J. B. 
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Speed has donated to the University as a 
memorial to;her husband, the late J. B. 
Speed. 


The appropriation of a million dollars 
recently voted for the University by the 
citizens of Louisville will be used among 
other purposes, for the immediate erection 
of a new administration building. This 
building will contain in addition to lecture 
rooms, a fire-proof wing for the Library, 
and a wing for offices. Thus the new 
campus will contain at once two new build- 
ings in addition to former buildings which 
have been reconstructed as separate labora- 
tories of Engineering, Physics, Biology, 
and Chemistry, as well as classrooms and 
offices. 


The University of Louisville now has a 
material equipment which corresponds in a 
measure with the instructional and educa- 
tional merits of the University itself. The 
University is ranked in “Class A” by the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
the Association of American Dental Schools, 
the Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties of Kentucky, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States and the University of Illinois, among 
others. The degrees of the College are 
registered by the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York and those of the Medical 
School are recognized by every state in the 
union, as well as by the British Conjoint 
Board. The new Speed Scientific School 
belongs to the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 


For the present semester, the University 
has added at least twenty-five professors 
and instructors to its faculty. Among the 
new members of the major faculty are 
scholars who hold degrees from Pennsy]l- 
vania, Harvard, Virginia, Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago, Cornell and other Universities of 
the highest rank. 


The College of Liberal Arts now has an 
enrollment of seven hundred ninety-two, 
and the School of Medicine two hundred 
seventy-five. The Law School has forty- 
nine students, the Dental School ninety- 
six, and the Speed Scientific School eighty- 
five. This is only the second year of the 
Speed Scientific School and therefore, the 
full four-year curriculum is not yet in 
operation. The total enrollment of twelve 
hundred ninety-seven, in the five schools 


of the University shows a _ substantial 
development in attendance over the cor. 
responding period of last year. 


The Trustees are about to launch a 
campaign for an additional endowment of 
two million dollars. This fund is intended 
to supply an income for increased salaries 
and departmental equipment. The Uni- 
versity of Louisville not only renders 
service to the City of Louisville and its 
environs, but it also renders a unique 
service to the State through its School of 
Medicine, the only one of its kind in 
Kentucky. 


When the citizens are reminded of the 
progressive way in which Cincinnati, 
Buffalo and a number of other prosperous 
cities have advantageously endowed their 
urban universities, it is more than likely 
that they will appreciate the value of 
following their example. ” 





THE NEW YEAR AT BEREA 
COLLEGE 


Berea College is beginning the year with 
an enrollment of nearly 1,900 students, an 
increase of about 60 over September of last 
year. The number which can be admitted 
is limited by the accommodations. 


Material advance has been made in the 
matter of new equipment. The Woods- 
Penniman Building, a gymnasium for 
women, will be dedicated before this article 
goes to press. This has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $110,000.00, and is being 
equipped with a full line of modern appara- 
tus. It contains playrooms, rest rooms 
with all accessories, rooms for group 
meetings, living rooms for the Dean of 
Women and other workers, and an audi- 
torium with seating capacity of five 
hundred. 


Two new apartment houses for teachers 
have been completed, and are already 
occupied by new workers. Each building 
accommodates three families. They have 
been furnished throughout with the Wind- 
sor type of furnishings. They stand in an 
attractive place overlooking the mountains. 


A considerable amount of land and other 
new property have been secured ata fair 
price. The land will supply lots for the 
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erection of a goodly number of new build- 
ings. 


Additional equipment has been added 
to thefarm units. A ten-acre poultry farm 
has been equipped with 8 buildings and all 
accessories, and has been stocked with 
over a thousand birds. This is used as a 
practical laboratory for certain classes. 
From this farm eggs are supplied to the 
Co-operative Store and the Boarding Halls. 
The eggs are sold by weight instead of by 
the dozen as it is commonly done. 


Metal roads with turnways have been 
constructed from the piggery and the sheep 
barn to the main highway. A large ex- 
tension has been added to the sheep barn 
which is built according to the most 
approved plans sent out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. <A 
considerable amount of new equipment, 
including partitions and sanitary feeding 
troughs, has been added to the Piggery. 


Several head of registered breeding 
animals have been added to the herds. 


Plans are in hand for a new farm meat 
laboratory which will be used by some of 
the students in agriculture. Work will 
begin on this at an early date. At present 
beef, lamb, pork and chickens are prepared 
for the market, the Tavern and the Board- 
ing Halls in an old laboratory where 
students dress the carcasses, make sausage, 
render out lard, make soap, cut orders and 
do the numerous other things connected 
with a well-ordered abattoir. 


Various classrooms have been fitted up 
with new seats or chairs and other neces- 
sary equipment. A thousand dollars 
worth of new apparatus has been added to 
the physics laboratory, and a like sum has 
been spent for new supplies for the chemical 
laboratory. 


Various new courses have been added to 
the curriculum. A course in Farm Shop 
Work covers all the phases of woodwork, 
repairs and farm mechanics. The Farm 
Meat Course covers all the common proc- 
esses involved in the preparation of meats 
for the household, such as dressing the 
carcass, cutting, preserving and curing. 
New courses in Electrical Shop Work and 
other forms of mechanics have been 
started. 
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The courses leading to the degree of B. S. 
in agriculture begin to function this year. 
Some fifty men and women are already 
enrolled in these courses. The work covers 
all requirements for Smith-Hughes teachers, 
county demonstration agents, extension 
workers, teachers of high school science, 
high school principals, etc. 


The Foundation and Junior High Schools 
have been consolidated under one manage- 
ment, and enter upon the first year of work 
under this new arrangement. 


Some twenty-five new workers have been 
added to the various faculties. Among 
these are Dr. J. Wilbur Armstrong, who 
joins the medical and health unit; Mr. 
Charles T. Morgan who takes up the work 
of Alumni Secretary; Miss Florence Winter, 
whose work lies in the departments of 
dramatics and physical training; Mr. 
Charles Perrine, a former teacher in the 
American College at Beirut, who joins the 
Junior High faculty, and about a score of 
others. The faculty of the College has been 
materially strengthened in order to take 
care of the increased enrollment in that 
school. 











The Reorganization of Mathematics 


F. A. Scott, Principal Paris High School 
Read before Department of Secondary Education of K. E. A., at April meeting 1926. 


We are living in an age of restlessness. 
All about us are signs of instability, a 
breakdown of the old and the establish- 
ment of the new, breaking off the shackles 
of tradition and the erection of a structure 
of vitality. Social orders, religious organi- 
zations, and political groups are changing. 
All phases of life are passing through a 
transition period, and with the passing of 
the old there is ever the criticism of those 
who have lived under the old regime. This 
criticism is well worth our attention, for 
constructive criticism will always enable 
us to make progress. 


Probably in no phase of life are changes 
more noticeable than in educational matters, 
and with these changes there has come the 
criticism, criticism which we shall be 
forced to meet. It is our plan first to note 
the criticisms of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the secondary schools, and then 
offer suggestions which might remedy the 
situation. 


There has been a marked change in the 
teaching of mathematics in both high 
school and college. College entrance re- 
quirements have changed. The point I 
wish to bring out, however, is that colleges 
are requiring less and less of mathematics of 
college entrance, thus in a way inviting the 
secondary schools to lower their standards 
in such a vital subject. There is scarcely 
a college in the country which will not 
admit a student on one year of algebra, 
and one year of plane geometry, and num- 
bers of them will admit a student on just 
one year of algebra. It seems a super- 
human task to prepare a student for work 
in college mathematics with a single or 
even two years work in the subject in high 
school. 


Along with these changes in requirements 
have come numerous criticisms of the 
teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools. It is said that in no particular 
is the work of school more severely criti- 
cised by the business men employing young 
people who have dropped out of schools 
than in respect to the simple processes of 
arithmetic. It is said that if you will ask 


a dozen men in the business world today 
what they expect of the schools in the 
early period, they will all reply, ‘‘Accuracy 
in the simple processes of arithmetic.” 
It is in this particular that the schools most 
frequently fail. This failure is due largely 
to the fact that in the reaction from highly 
formalized work of a few years past, the 
teaching world is laboring under the idea 
that the repetition and drill necessary to 
the getting of results are methods which, 
if pursued, suggest that the teacher 
possesses some of the attributes of a fossil. 


A great deal of the present-day criticism 
comes from college teachers of mathematics, 
who are in a position to observe the work of 
high schools from the types of students 
they receive. The consensus of opinion 
of college instructors is that high schools 
are not properly preparing students to do 
college work in mathematics. Within the 
past few weeks, I have sent letters to 
fifteen of the outstanding teachers of 
mathematics in Kentucky colleges asking 
them for frank criticisms of the teaching 
of the subject in our secondary schools. 
We as teachers in secondary schools do not 
have as our sole aim, the preparation of 
students for college, but when our best 
students continue their work in college, 
we feel that the opinions of college instruc- 
tors merit our consideration. Again, the 
question is, if we are not properly preparing 
those who will go to college, are we properly 
preparing those for life who are going no 
further than the high school? 


These college instructors all agree, that 
at the bottom of the weakness of high 
school mathematics is, first, the lack of 
properly qualified teachers. They all urge 
that high school teachers of the subject 
should have majored in the subject in 
college. One college teacher writes, ‘‘Most 
college teachers of mathematics feel, as a 
rule, that the high school teachers have 
not pursued mathematics far enough 
themselves to present the subject fully, 
and to be able to bring into their teaching 
supplementary material that will arouse 
the interest of the students and stir the 
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desire for more information.” Another 
writes, “If Superintendents would select 
teachers qualified to teach the subject, and 
then insist on high standards of excellence 
in work, all other problems would be 
solved.”’ Another states, “I have some- 
times wondered whether sufficient care is 
exercised by Superintendents and Boards 
in choosing the teacher of mathematics 
and making sure that he is not only a good 
teacher but that he has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mathematics he is expected to 
teach, but also of college algebra, trig- 
onometry, and analytical geometry, and 
the relation of the work, which he gives 
in the high school, to the college course.” 


Another writes, ‘Superintendents and 
Principals should cease taking from our 
colleges majors in English, history, and 
economics, and expect them to teach 
mathematics, in which the teacher has 
neither interest, knowledge or enthusiasm.” 


Still another writes, ‘“‘The greatest lack, 
I think, is in the training of teachers. It 
is essential first that the teachers them- 
selves should be properly qualified to teach 
the subject. They should be talented 
along mathematical lines, should have a 
love for the subject, and should have 
advanced at least as far as calculus.”’ 


The next outstanding criticism is the 
lack of thoroughness. One college instruc- 
tor puts it in this way: “Most college 
teachers of mathematics generally feel that 
there has not been enough insistence upon 
rigid drill in the fundamental processes of 
algebra. We find it necessary all the time 
to go back and teach again the processes 
that should have been fixed in high school, 
making allowance for the fact that algebra 
is probably finished in the second year, and 
that it is natural for much to be forgotten 
before the first year of college.” 


Another says, ‘‘Lack of insistence on 
fundamental principles, and clear inde- 
pendent thinking is the second reason for 
weakness of high school mathematics. 
Learning mechanically to do things is too 
often allowed to suffice.” 


Again another writes, “I believe in an 
understanding of the fundamental princi- 
ples, followed by drill and more drill in 
handling the mechanical operations, espe- 
cially fractions, radicals and exponents. 


Emphasis should be placed upon algebraic 
interpretation, and formation of equations 
for the solution of problems. This latter 
is a notable weakness.” 


A third criticism is in the fact that high 
school teachers often pass students who 
are not properly prepared. 


One college instructor writes, “Many 
college teachers feel that high school 
teachers are not strict enough in failing 
those who do not master the work as they 
should.” 


Another writes, ‘Often students failing 
in freshman mathematics will say that they 
got good grades in high school. Frequently 
they regret they were not made to work.” 


Another states, ‘Our boys and girls 
should cease to be graduated without some 
real knowledge. Certainly those without 
knowledge should be discouraged from 
going to college.” 


There have been numerous statements 
made recently that the trouble with 
mathematics in high school is due (1) the 
crowding of the curriculum (2) the elective 
system (3) extra-curricular activities, and 
that most of theseare due to administrators. 
One college instructor writes, “I am 
wondering somewhat as to whether the 
subject has not been pushed into a corner 
by the introduction of so many compara- 
tively new subjects into the high school 
courses. I believe we could get more real 
training and growth from few subjects 
more thoroughly taught, with more time 
devoted to them, than we get by crowding 
so many subjects into the curriculum.” 


A final complaint is that there has been 
too much so-called ‘‘soft pedagogy’”’ where 
the teacher does the work and the pupils 
look on. 


You will note that these criticisms group 
themselves under four heads: 


1. The teachers are not properly 
prepared. 

2. There is a lack of thoroughness in 
teaching. 

3. Pupils are passed without knowing 
the subject. 


4. New courses and extra-curricular 
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activities have tended to crowd out 
the subject—or at least lessen the 
time devoted to it. 


It is no doubt true that large numbers of 
our teachers in high school are not equipped 
to teach mathematics properly. Few have 
even gone as far as calculus, and those who 
have are seeking positions in colleges and 
not in high schools. It is true that school 
boards have employed as teachers of 
mathematics those who majored in English, 
economics, and history. It is true that 
the ideal is to employ as teachers those 
who have majored in the particular subject 
they are expected to teach. It is also true, 
however, that few students in colleges 
major in mathematics, and those who do are 
generally looking forward to something 
other than high school teaching. 


Of course a broad field is necessary for a 
broad vision. We believe, however, that 
we should accept the situation as it is, and 
try to correct as best we can. It would be 
almost impossible at the present time to 
equip very many of our high schools with 
teachers who have majored in mathematics, 
but we do know that it is possible for those 
who are teaching to improve their scholar- 
ship, so that they may be more fully pre- 
pared to carry on the work. 


In the secondary schools of England, 
France and Germany, it is found that most 
of the teachers have had at least two or 
three years of graduate work. We are 
fortunate in America in having an excellent 
system of summer schools, where graduate 
work can be carried on and it should be to 
the best interests of all of our high school 
teachers of mathematics to thus continue 
their work until they find themselves fully 
equipped. Again, I think this should be 
demanded by every school system. It is 
a mistaken idea that anyone can teach 
mathematics. It takes a great deal more 
than the mere knowledge of the subject. 
Not only must the mathematics teacher be 
well informed on the subject, but he must 
also be in love with his work and be able to 
instruct so as to develop the subject in a 
logical and interesting manner. Unless a 
teacher can be enthusiastic in his work, 
it is not probable that he will awaken 
interest in his pupils. 


As teachers of mathematics, it is well to 
compare your results with those of others. 


This can be done by means of standard 
tests, and in other ways. Another way is 
to follow up your work. It is our policy 
to find out from the registrars of the colleges 
our students are attending, what their 
grades are on each subject, each semester. 
If there are failures in mathematics, the 
teacher of mathematics is informed. If there 
is a failure in Latin, or in any subject, we 
try to analyze the cause. Thus we can 
check up our own work, find the cause, and 
provide a remedy. We must measure our 
work, we must realize our faults, and then 
we will have better standards. 


In answer to the second criticism, that 
there is a lack of thoroughness, I think we 
can admit that this is also true in a number 
of our high schools. Kentucky college 
teachers of mathematics state that stu- 
dents from the North and East are no better 
prepared than those of our own State. One 
college professor writes that it is a rare 
occasion when he gets a student from a 
Northern high school who has had more 
than two years of high school mathemat- 
ics, and this is not sufficient for college 
work in the subject. 


As a remedy for this lack of through- 
ness, I would suggest that we should not 
be in a hurry to cover a certain portion of 
the text. Anything that is worth teaching 
is worth teaching well. Not how much, 
but how well, should be our aim. So far 
as possible, let the pupil see the under- 
lying reason; that is, do not proceed in a 
mechanical style. Drill on the elementary 
principles until those principles are readily 
applied by the student. As soon as a 
pupil can make progress intelligently, he 
begins to feel an interest in the subject. 
There are few outstanding principles in 
mathematics. These principles can be 
easily acquired, if presented in the right 
way and if there is constant drill and 
application. 


High school students are said to be 
especially weak in exponents and radicals. 
I might add factoring, fractions, quadratic 
equations, and stated problems. One col- 
lege professor writes that he finds incom- 
ing students know less about radicals and 
exponents that any other part of algebra. 
Another writes that they know little of 
ratio, proportion, and variables. 
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If we will confine ourselves to a few of 
these outstanding principles, we will get far 
better results. We have tried in too many 
cases to teach a dozen ways of solving a 
quadratic, and have so often failed to teach 
one method perfectly. It is far better to 
teach the formula method thoroughly 
than to try all the other ways, and thus 
confuse the pupil. 


Again, we must vitalize the subject. 


The National Committee on the Re- 
organization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools has done a wonderful work in this 


. field, by recommending the elimination of 


numerous subjects which have no relation 
to life, and thus given an opportunity for 
the development of the practical side. 
For example, in linear equations, abstract 
types which admit of no application should 
be discarded for the types which have a 
chance of being used. Practical applica- 
tions of algebra should be emphasized by 
laying stress on the equation, the problem, 
the formula, and the graph. The new text- 
books, following the suggestion of the 
National Committee, are aiding in this 
work by giving problems from a variety of 
sources, including science, geometry, and 
the business world. As far as possible they 
should involve situations of everyday life. 
Especially is it important to stress the 
solutions of formulas which will be used in 
physics and chemistry. The notion of the 
dependence of one variable on another 
should be emphasized. A special effort 
should be made to secure a common-sense 
interpretation of all algebraic processes. 


Again, to bring about thoroughness, it 
is well to give frequent tests not only in 
algebra, but in all branches of high school 
mathematics. It is not too much to give 
ten minutes of each recitation period to 
class tests, to develop both speed and 
accuracy. Of course these tests mean a 
lot of work for the teacher, but the divi- 
dends will pay well. I do not believe that 
we can test too much in high school. In the 
first place, short tests create a great deal of 
interest. Pupils in high school like the 
idea of competition. Again, it gives the 
teacher a chance to see the work of each 
individual, and aid in the correction of the 
pupil’s mistakes. As teachers, we must 
realize that we are teaching individuals, 
and not groups alone. Each pupil is 
worthy of our consideration. We must 


not allow the pupil to make the same 
mistakes over and over again, but see that 
the pupil really makes progress. 


In geometry, we must get away from the 
idea that the proposition is all important. 
The emphasis must be placed upon the 
solution of original problems. ‘‘Geometry 
offers the best opportunity to teach a 
student to think and reason accurately and 
this opportunity is missed, if the course 
degenerates into memorizing the proofs 
of propositions.’”’ The pupil will enjoy the 
solution of originals if the teacher presents 
the subject in the right way. Of course, 
propositions are necessary, but thev are not 
all of equal importance. The National 
Committee has rendered a service in rec- 
ommending that high schools cut down 
the number of propositions, furnishing a 
list of eighty-nine for plane geometry for a 
former list of approximately one hundred 
and sixty-five. This is to enable the 
teacher to devote more time to this impor- 
tant subject of originals. Again, the 
teacher will do well to group the different 
classes of geometric facts. Conditions of 
congruency, conditions of similarity, condi- 
tions under which lines are parallel, the 
types of angles relating to circles, areas of 
surfaces; all these and others should be 
placed under their respective heads. 


Demonstrative geometry should be pre- 
ceded by a reasonable amount of work 
of an intuitive, experimental, and construc- 
tive nature. Forms of geometry, intuitive 
geometry, I might say, might well be 
taught from the beginning of the seventh 
grade. A correlation course can be worked 
out very successfully in junior high school, 
as suggested by the National Committee. 
Somehow, however, up to the present, 
correlated mathematics has met with little 
success. There seems to be a sacrifice of 
thoroughness for the sake of unity. There 
are numerous textbooks on the subject 
of general mathematics, but they all seem 
to have this fault. I have had pupils 
enter sophomore class from other high 
schools where the correlated course was 
taught, and I have found in every case 
little knowledge of algebra, which they 
should have had in the freshman class of 
high school. It is possible that in the next 
few years a satisfactory text will be placed 
on the market, but as I see it now, it is far 
better for the wide-awake teacher to work 
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out his own correlation course. I think the 
idea is splendid, but it is necessary that it 
be developed by well equipped teachers, 
who will insist on thoroughness. It is 
possible for teachers of junior high school 
mathematics to arrange their work so as to 
devote the final month in each year of the 
subject to intuitive geometry, and in some 
cases to numerical trigonometry. Of course 
the whole idea is to vitalize the subject, 
but whatever we vitalize we want to make 
strong. No possible gain can compensate 
for a real sacrifice of thoroughness in the 
fundamentals of algebra and geometry. 


Again, in the teaching of geometry, the 
suggestive method in the proof of theorems 
could well be used. Proof as far as possible 
should be left to the student. The pupil 
should learn by doing. The power of 
originality must be developed. Examina- 
tions in geometry should be so constructed, 
to test the ability of the pupil to draw 
valid conclusions, rather than his ability 
to memorize an argument. 


The National Committee in its report has 
this to say: 


“The primary purpose of the teaching of 
mathematics should be to develop those 
powers of understanding and analyzing 
relations of quantity and of space which 
are necessary to an insight into and control 
over our environment and to an apprecia- 
tion of the progress of its various aspects, 
and to develop those habits of thought and 
of action which will make their powers 
effective in the light of the individual. 


“All topics, process and drill in technique 
which do not directly contribute to the 
development of the power mentioned, 
should be eliminated from the curriculum. 
The important thing is aquisition on the 
part of the pupil of experience as to facts 
and methods of attack on significant prob- 
lems, of the power to see relations and of 
training in accurate thinking in terms of 
such relations.” 


As to the third criticism, that of passing 
pupils who have not mastered the subject, 
this is possibly true in a number of cases. 
However, I think a great deal of this could 
be remedied by a rearrangement of our 
mathematics course in high school. Most 
Kentucky high schools require one and a 
half and two years of algebra, but this 


work is given in most cases in the first two 
years of high school. What seems to be 
needed is a thorough review of algebra and 
geometry in the last half of the senior year, 
or else offer the last half of algebra in the 
senior year rather than in the sophomore 
year. By all means, students who expect 
to enter a college where at least one year 
of mathematics is required should have 
this review course. It has been my policy 
to devote the last month of the junior year 
to the review of algebra, after finishing 
plane geometry. I follow solid geometry 
in the senior year with a two weeks review 
of algebra, and then again after completing 
trigonometry, the second semester. Prob- 
lems in algebra can be gathered from 
various sources. Somehow, pupils do not 
like to go back over the same texts they 
have used, and so it is well to gather prob- 
lems from other sources. There are nu- 
merous review books on the market, which 
answer the situation admirably. 


As to the final criticism, that extra- 
curricular activities and new courses are 
crowding out mathematics I would say, that 
these should be the means of arousing 
teachers of mathematics to the importance 
of waking up to the situation, that we 
must really know the subject of mathe- 
matics, that we must vitalize it, and that 
we must really teach. We should not allow 
these new courses to crowd out our work. 
Even though mathematics is an elective 
in our senior year, we should make our 
department so important that students of 
their own free will want to take our courses. 
How proud it makes you feel to know that 
your pupils can make “‘A”’ in analytics in an 
engineering course. Show your enthusiasm 
and you will get results. 


Again, in the matter of extra-curricular 
activities, we can learn a lesson. This 
offers one of the very best opportunities to 
promote interest in our work. Mathemat- 
ics clubs have been organized in numerous 
high schools over the country, and a great 
deal of interest has been aroused. The 
history of mathematics is intensely interest- 
ing, and students will enjoy such study in 
club work. There are numbers of books 
published on the subject of mathematics 
clubs, and articles are frequently appearing 
in the ‘Mathematics Teacher’? magazine 
where programs for clubs are offered. It is 
not wise to try to combat extra-curricular 
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activities, but it is wise to take a lesson 
from them. Of course, in making this 
statement, I do not mean that we should 
turn our schools over to the pupils, for I 
believe in limited activities for each individ- 
ual, and I believe in faculty supervision. 
However, I do know that if activities can 
arouse interest in Latin, History and Eng- 
lish, that these activities can help vitalize 
the work in mathematics. 


Finally, I think it is important that high 
school teachers of mathematics should 
become members of the Kentucky Branch 
of the American Mathematical Association. 
It serves to identify you. It offers you an 
opportunity to exchange ideas not only with 
other high school teachers of mathematics, 
but with the teachers in our colleges as well. 
Every teacher should also subscribe either 
to the “‘Mathematical Teacher’ magazine 
or “School Science and Mathematics.” 


The trouble today is, we are trying to 
apply old methods, which were satisfactory 
a generation ago, but with everything 
else moving about us, with progress on 
every hand in the educational world, we 
must change our tactics, if we are to be 
successful. We cannot simply fold our 
arms, and say that teachers are not as 
successful as they used to be, in teaching 
mathematics, and that mathematics is 
losing out in the high schools; but as true 
believers in the importance of our subject, 
in the development of our youth, we must 
find the way to meet these thrusts, and 
truly if we are not serving to the very best 
of our ability, we must awaken, and create 
first within ourselves the enthusiasm for 
the ‘Queen of Sciences,’ and then within 
the hearts and minds of our pupils. 


Let us take an inventory of our work. 
Let us catch the vision. When we have the 
vision, then we will have the enthusiasm. 


In the last analysis, ‘‘Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.’ May we, 
teachers of Kentucky, be men and women 
of vision, that our pupils perish not. 





I have to live with myself and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know, 

I want to be able as days go by, 

Always to look myself straight in the eye, 

I don’t want to stand with the setting sun 

And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 
—Author Unknown. 


DISMISSAL OF PRESIDENT 
SUZZALO 


N. E. A. PRESS SERVICE 


The recent dismissal of President Henry 
Suzzalo, of the University of Washington, 
is severely condemned in a letter written 
by Francis G. Blair, President of the 
National Education Association to Mr. 
Arthur L. Marsh, Executive Secretary of 
the Washington Education Association, 
which was made public today. 


As the head of an association of 160,000 
members from every state and territory, 
representing every phase of educational 
work, President Blair, has been investi- 
gating the Washington situation and has 
reached the conclusion that the removal 
of President Suzzalo, ‘‘was inspired by 
partisan politics for personal political ends 
rather than for the good of the University. 
Having reached such a conclusion,”’says 
President Blair, ‘‘the National Education 
Association cannot sit by and see one of 
its honored members, an outstanding 
leader in education throughout the country, 
made the victim of political intrigue and 
the growth of a great university obstructed. 
Therefore, after consulting with the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, the 
officers, and many members of the Associa- 
tion, I officially protest against the sum- 
mary and unwarranted action of Governor 
Hartley’s, personally selected trustees and 
hereby offer our services to your Association 
and to all other organizations within the 
State of Washington, which are working to 
save that state and the Nation from an 
educational calamity and to return Dr. 
Suzzalo to the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity.” 


In releasing President Blair’s statement 
the officers of the Association point out 
that it is in line with the action taken two 
years ago when the Governor of Kansas, 
attempted the dismissal of the Chancellor 
of the University of that State, Doctor 
Lindley. The National Education Associa- 
tion and other organizations protested at 
that time and the people of Kansas became 
so aroused that they not only demanded 
the reinstatement of the President, but 
brought about a change in State Law re- 
quiring regent appointments to be con- 
firmed by the State Senate. 
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“Cases like these in Kansas and Wash- 
ington,”’ the officers of the National Educa- 
tion Association point out, “involve the 
integrity of the entire teaching profession. 
America prides herself in keeping educa- 
tion free from partisan considerations, 
tenure in reward for faithful service being 
one of the planks in the platform of the 
National Education Association to which 
the entire profession is committed. It lies 
at the very foundation of efficient teaching 
service. We believe the people of Wash- 
ington will demand the reinstatement of 
President Suzzalo, whose services to 
Washington and to the nation have been 
notable.” 


A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION TO BE DEBATED 
BY KENTUCKY HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Four hundred high schools in Kentucky 
this year will debate the Curtis-Reed bill now 
pending in Congress for the establishment 
of a National Department of Education ac- 
cording to announcement made by the 
Department of University Extension of the 
University of Kentucky which has for the 
past five years been fostering a debate pro- 
gram for Kentucky High Schools. It has 
been the custom each year for the Depart- 
ment to prepare a handbook on the subject 
selected for debate. Such a handbook, 
prepared by Dr. Wellington Patrick, and 
Louis Clifton, of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University, is being printed for 
use of the high schools and will be available 
early in November. The handbook 
promises to be of interest to students of 
education who wish to study the history of 
the attempt to establish a Department of 
Education. It will be a document of some 
200 pages giving a review of the question 
and presenting many documents per- 
taining to the discussion. Many of these 


documents are now out of print and cannot 
be obtained, and in this respect the publica- 
tion will be of interest to school men. 

The subject was selected because of the 
general interest in a National Department 
and because of the fact that the National 
Education Association is now making an 
attempt to get the Curtis-Reed bill passed 
by Congress. The handbook which is 
being printed takes up both sides of the 
issue and attempts to present a fair 
statement on both sides of the question. 

The High School Debating League which 
has been fostered by the Department of 
University Extension of the University, has 
grown in influence and importance from a 
small organization of about twenty-five 
schools in 1922 to an organization of about 
four hundred high schools, embracing prac- 
tically all of the larger high schools of Ken- 
tucky and most of the smaller ones. 


== 
Mr. Louis Clifton, formerly High School 
Principal at Bellevue, Kentucky, and a 
graduate of the College of Education of the 
University of Kentucky, has been appointed 
on the executive staff of the Department 
of University Extension, and has charge 
of the program of high school work fostered 
by the Department. 





REST 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife; 
Fleeting to ocean, 
After its life. 


’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
’Tis onward, unswerving, 
And this is true rest. 
—Goethe. 
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GENERAL PROGRAM 


Mip-WINTER MEETING 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


All Meetings, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, 
November 30—December 3, 1926. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


11 A. M.—Meeting of Special Committees: 


No. 1, W. C. Bell, Chairman. 
No. 2, C. E. Ackley, Chairman. 


2P. M.—No. 3, P. H. Hopkins, Chairman. 
4P, M.—No. 4, L. N. Taylor, Chairman. 
(All Meetings in Kentucky Hotel) 


8 P. M.—Music: Glee Club, Louisville 
Girls High School. 
Address—McHenry Rhoads, Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction. 
Address—H. H. Cherry, President 
Kentucky Education Association, 
introducing Dean W.S. Taylor of 
University of Kentucky. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 
9:30 A. M.—Group Meetings. 


2 P. M.—Community Singing, J. W. Ire- 
land, Superintendent of Frankfort 
City Schools. 
Joint Meeting. 
mittees. 


Report of Com- 


8 P. M.—Music—University of Louisville 
Glee Club. 
Address—George Colvin, Presi- 
dent University of Louisville. 
Address—Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 


9:30 A. M.—Group Meetings, Addresses to 
Groups. 
12 M. Luncheon. 
Afternoon and evening will be spent in 
attendance upon the sessions of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3 


9:30 A. M.—Community Singing. J. W. 
Ireland leading. 
Address—Dr. Jesse E. Adams, 
University of Kentucky (30 
min.). 
N. O. Kimbler, President of 
County Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion (15 min.). 
Ralph E. Hill, President City 
Superintendents’ Section (15 
min.). 


Business Session: 
Adjournment. 


PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


Subject, Problems of the Cities which 
Require Legal. Remedies. 


The speakers represent the four classes 
of cities in Kentucky. It is believed that 
a more general knowledge of the problems 
of each will encourage concerted effort in 
their solution. 


9:30 A. M.—B. W. Hartley, Fiscal Indepen- 
dence; Text Book Law. 
L. J. Hanifan, Three Year 
Junior High School; Uniform 
Standards for Promotion and 
Graduation. 
J. L. Foust, More Equitable 
Assessment; Text Book Law; 
Exemption of Stored Tobacco; 
Bank Tax Law. 
Harper Gatton, Fourth Class 
Assessment where District Is 
Larger than City. 


Discussion. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 
Subject, Vocational Education. 
9:30 A. M.—“‘Our Responsibility for Voca- 
tional and Educational Guid- 
ance’—Guy Whitehead, As- 


sistant Superintendent, Louis- 
ville. 
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“A Forward Step in Our City 
Schools’ Progress’—T. W. 
Freeman, S tate Supervisor 
Trades and Industries, Ken- 
tucky. 

“An Industrial Program for 
Cities and Towns of Less than 
25,000’—K. G. Smith, State 
Supervisor Trades and Indus- 
tries, Michigan. 

“Underlying Principles in Se- 
lecting Related Subjects’— 
Beulah Coon, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


PROGRAM, DEPARTMENT OF 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 
9a. M. TO 12 M. 


1. School Laws with which County Su- 
perintendents Should Be Familiar—H.W. 
Peters (30 min.) followed by questions and 
discussion, O. J. Jones and L. N. Taylor, 
sitting in (20 min.). 


2. “A County Superintendent’s Respon- 
sibility as a Supervisor’—Anna Bertram 
‘ (15 min.),J. A. Payne (15 min.), Hopkins, 
Chapman, Burton, Jaggers, Jayne and Jor- 
don sitting in, 9:50 to 10:40. 


3. Conference Message, Hon. McHenry 
Rhoads, Superintendent Public Instruction. 


4. Discussion of Administrative Pro- 
cedure. 


a. The Budget Law, 
Caldwell. 


b. Office Procedure, files, 
records, bills, orders, vouch- 
ers, contracts, reports, etc., 
R. E. Broach; Fallon Camp- 
bell and Leonard Meece, sit- 
ting in. 


Lb < 


c. Selecting and _ Placing 
Teachers, George Turnipseed, 
Mayme Y. Ferguson. 


THURSDAY, 9:30 To 12 M. 
1. The Outlook for Our Rural Popula- 


tion—Professor Jesse W. Baird, Head 
Rural Life School, Berea College (30 min.). 


ee, 


2. “Giving the Farm Boy a Chance”~— 
Professor M. C. Ford, Western Kentucky 
Teachers College (30 min.). 


3. “Giving the Farm Girl a Chance,”— 
Miss Ivol Stafford (30 min.). 


4. “Getting an Educational Program 
before the People’—Paul W. Chapman, 
Director Vocational Education, Athens, Ga, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The 1926 Volume of Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, covering 
the two conventions of the Association and 
its sixteen departments held during the 
year at Washington and _ Philadelphia, 
has been mailed to members of the Associa- 
tion. This is Volume 64 in a monumental 
series of reports which has marked the turn 
of the century in education and has pre- 
served for future generations the records 
of those great meetings where many of our 
present-day methods and theories in educa- 
tion were born. The shelf of the Associa- 
tion’s Proceedings, spanning as it does 
sixty-nine years of educational advance, 
has been called the greatest collection of 
educational literature in the English 
language. 


Improvements have been made this year 
and several new features added. The 
inclusion of historical or introductory 
notes before each main division of the book, 
giving year and page references to back 
volumes, and the addition of a section on 
related national associations giving descrip- 
tive accounts of five national associations 
in the educational field, enhance the value 
of the volume to research workers and 
students of education. 


In addition to the addresses delivered 
before the general sessions of the Associa- 
tion, there are reports of the Association’s 
sixteen departments, including adult educa- 
tion, classroom teachers, elementary school 
principals, rural education, superintendence 
and teachers colleges—N. E. A. Press 
Service, October, 1926. 


Train up a child in the way he should go; 
and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.—Proverbs. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Officials of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation and leading representatives of 
other educational units of the State have 
agreed upon a program of objectivesand a 
declaration of principles, which is to be the 
goal of the combined educational forces of 
the Commonwealth. In submitting this 
program the Association calls upon all for- 
ward looking individuals and organiza- 
tions for their support in the realization 
of these aims and ideals. We give below 
an outline of the program as formulated 
and to which the Association is committed. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
undertakes as its major objective— 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EVERY CHILD IN KENTUCKY 


It HoLtps To THESE FUNDAMENTAL 
TRUTHS— 


I. That public education is the foun- 
dation of a democracy. 


II. That Kentucky’s greatest asset lies 
in human resources—her boys and girls. 


III. That every child has a right 
1. To be well born 
2. To be reared in a good home 


3. To have a chance to acquire a rich 
spiritual background 


4. To attend a school that has 

. As long a term 

. As competent a teacher 

. As good equipment 

. As modern a building 

. As sanitary conditions 
And as adequate playgrounds as 
any other child in Kentucky 


IV. That an effective public school 
system is dependent upon an intelligent 
and informed public opinion. 


V. That a competent teacher is the 
final determining factor in the rise or 
decline of public education. 


VI. That the school exists to serve the 
child, not the selfish interests of any 
organization, whether political, religious or 
industrial. 


Oa Oo Ss & 


VII. That every child have an equal 
chance to a choice of occupations regardless 
of birth, wealth, environment or occupation 
of parentage. 


VIII. That the curriculum shall be 
constructed to be of the largest possible 
assistance in helping the child to discover 
what he can do best and in preparing him 
for his chosen vocation or profession. 


To AID IN SECURING THESE RIGHTS TO THE 
CHILDHOOD OF KENTUCKY, WE PRO- 
POSE THE FOLLOWING LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
1928. 


I. A properly constituted State Board 
of Education for the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 


II. An equitable distribution of school 
funds throughout the State, whether by 
constitutional amendment or legislative 
enactment. 


III. A law that will provide such a dis- 
tribution of school funds in each county as 
will guarantee equal opportunity to all 
children therein. 


IV. A law that will preserve to County 
Boards of Education the same freedom in 
selecting their school officials, teachers and 
other employees that City School Boards 
and Graded School Boards now enjoy. 


TEACHING 


I had rather earn my living by teaching 
thanin any other way. In my mind teach- 
ing is not merely a life work, a profession, 
an occupation, a struggle: it is a passion. 
I love to teach. I love to teach as a 
painter loves to paint, as a musican loves to 
play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong 
man rejoices torunarace. Teaching is an 
art—an art so great and so difficult to 
master that a man or woman can spend a 
long life at it, without realizing much more 
than his limitations and mistakes, and his 
distance from the ideal. But the main aim 
of my happy days has been to become a 
good teacher, just as every architect wishes 
to be a good architect and every profes- 
sional poet strives toward perfection.— 
William Lyon Phelps. 
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Each book a definite contribution} 
to the secondary or college field 





Education 
Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
High School: Foster 
English 
College English Grammar: CurME 
Expository Writing: Dye 
The Essay—How to Study and Write 
It: FARRINGTON 
American Literature: METCALF 
English Literature: METCALF 
Readings in American Literature: 
METCALF and HANDY 
French 
Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon: 
Edited by C. F. ZEEK 





HIGH SCHOOL 4" COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 





Tableau Synoptique des Verbes 
Francais: GoopyEAR 


Latin 
First Year Latin: Foster and ARMs 


Mathematics 
Plane Trigonometry: 
BUCHANAN and SPERRY 
College Geometry: 
ALTSHILLER-COURT 


Spanish 
Norte y Sur: KNicutT 
Cuentos Mejicanos: CorNYN 
Advanced Spanish Composition: 
CASTILLO and MONTGOMERY 








RICHMOND 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


VIRGINIA 




















What Price Literature ? 


The appreciation of literature is priceless. 


Money 


will not buy it, but money will buy the books, 
and that is the first step. Our 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


make the best works in English Literature available 


at a low cost. 


Carefully edited, durably bound, 


many of the books charmingly illustrated, the S. E. C. 
wins favor with both teacher and pupil. The series 
is planned with special reference to the Uniform En- 
trance Requirements in English. Send for catalogue 


GINN AND COMPANY 


No. 320. 


199 East Gay Street, © 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
A. L. SHAFER, 


Assistant National Director 


During the fall months a number of 
Kentucky schools have filled Christmas 
boxes which are now on their way over- 
seas to school children of Europe or island 
possessions of the United States. Little 
toys and gifts, some of them made in the 
art and handwork classes, are carefully 
packed into these boxes, which are then 
forwarded by the Junior Red Cross. 
Schools of Covington, Frankfort, Irving- 
ton, New Castle, Owensboro, Paducah and 
Paintsville are among those participating 
this year. After the holidays interesting 
acknowledgments begin to come in from 
abroad in the form of letters or return 
gifts. The following letter from a school 
at Ans, Belgium, is typical of those received: 


“Dear little American Friends, 


“Your beautiful Christmas presents gave 
us great pleasure. These dolls that were 
yours, these toys that you have touched, 
brought us a little of your generous soul 
and, believe it, all the affection that you 
sent with it. 


“We thank you for all these things of 
which you deprived yourselves, for this 
good friendship that you have shown us. 


“In our turn, litthe unknown children, 
yesterday unknown, today dear, we send 
to you all our grateful thanks. 


“On this Christmas Eve, a thousand 
wishes of happiness will leave Ans, and go 
across the ocean and fly about your sky. 


| The wind will whisper this to you tonight. 


“Believe that they are sincere. 
“s N 9 


* * * 





Co-operation on the part of the school 
nutrition worker’and the Junior Red Cross 
made possible a strong health program at 
Owensboro last session. The Juniors paid 
for the expenses incidental to the work 
of the nutritionist, and exchanged health 
letters, etc. 


*x* * #j%+K 


At the celebration held in Japan this 
fall in honor of the 50th anniversary of the 





BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


Purebred English Baron strain White Leg- 
horn Baby Chicks, $8.75 hundred, postpaid. 

Brown Leghorns, $10 hundred. 

Anconas, Sheppard strain, best layers, $11 
hundred. 

Rhode Island Reds, $11 hundred. 

Plymouth Rocks, $11.50 hundred. 

White Rocks, $13 hundred. 

All good healthy strong purebred chicks 
guaranteed. 

We pay postage charges and guarantee 
live delivery. 

Take a statement from your Postmaster, 
if any dead, we will replace them. 


THE FULGHUM HATCHERY 


CLINTON, KENTUCKY 














Red Cross in that country, the Louisville 
schools are represented by three Junior 
Red Cross portfolios, which were sent by 
special request for display in school exhibi- 
tions. In exchange the Jido school, near 
Nara, has sent a portfolio containing 
linoleum blocks and ‘“‘cuts’’ made from them, 
paintings, stamps, postcard views and 
other material. An interesting custom 
described is a meeting held once a year 
for the old men and women of the town, 
through which the children learn how to 
show respect to the old people and to 
entertain them. 


FOOT-PATH OF PEACE 


To be glad of life, because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to play and 
to look up at the stars; to be satisfied with 
your possessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the best of 
them; to despise nothing in the world 
except falsehood and meanness, and to fear 
nothing except cowardice; to be governed 
by your admirations rather than by your 
disgusts; to covet nothing that is your 
neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and 
gentleness of manners; to think seldom 
of your enemies, often of your friends and 
every day of Christ; and to spend as much 
time as you can with body and with spirit, 
in God’s out-of-doors—these are little 
guide-posts on the foot-path of peace— 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
and Normal School — 


Richmond, Kentucky 
$250.00 Expenses for One Year of Thirty-Six Weeks 


Students who do not want a Normal School certificate may 
prepare for college at Eastern with or without courses in education. 
This is especially for students who are not convenient to a good high 
school. 


Students who do not expect a college certificate or degree may 
enter Eastern as special students and pursue special work for three 
and one-half years without taking courses in education. 


No tuition for those having appointments. 
$250.00 covers all expenses for one year 


For further information, write to 


T. J. COATES, President 














Should be in Tone PED every classroom! 
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School and Library Authorities 
EndorseCompton’s . Read Their Unsolicited Comment 


“Compton’s has undoubtedly become one of the accepted Compton’s is the only encyclopedia included in general refer- 

juvenile encyclopedias and its contribution is unique.” ence listfor rural schools prepared by Fannie W. Dunn, Colum- 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin—December, 1925. bia University. Recommended specially for material on 

“Every library, every school, and every home should have such elementary science in Department of Superintendence Year Book 

a simple, yet thorough and scholarly survey of encyclopedia 1925-1926. The only encyclopedia given recognition in the 

knowledge as Compton’s presents.” Year Book. On the approved list of every state regularly 
Michigan Library Bulletin. approving publications of this type. 


1 Seventh editi 10 vol ll forced by our exclu- 
School Price $55.00 Srp ction B sctamans tect ran on ce Sa, 
Write for sample pages or order direct 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers + 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 








COMPTON, 5 PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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RECEPTION FOR NEW 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF LOUISVILLE 


Dr. George C. Colvin was introduced to 
the public as the new President for the 
University of Louisville at a reception 
given in his honor on the campus, Saturday 
afternoon, November 13th, by the alumni 
and faculty of the University. In announc- 
ing this reception the Herald-Post makes 
the following well-deserved comment: 


““ ‘His work as president of the oldest 
municipal university in the United States 
is but a link in a chain of services rendered 
to the people of Kentucky,’ Mrs. Robert 
L. Johnston, joint chairman with Miss 
Grace Watson of the alumni committee 
making the arrangements for the reception, 
stated last night. 


“Doctor Colvin was born in Willisburg, 
Washington county, Kentucky, in 1875, 
and worked on neighbors’ farms, in county 
stores and attended village school until the 
age of sixteen, when he entered Centre 
College, where he excelled as a student 
leader in athletics, and in scholarship. He 
took degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Laws from Centre College and in 1921 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Kentucky. 


“Teacher in Springfield Academy, em- 
ploye of the Louisville Title Company, 
attorney and teacher at Springfield were 
preludes to the superintendency of public 
instruction, the duties of which office 
Dr. Colvin assumed in 1919 and held with 
distinction until 1923, when he resigned 
to run for his party’s nomination for 
governor. Before coming to the University 
of Louisville to succeed the late Dr. A. Y. 
Ford, Dr. Colvin was superintendent of 
the Louisville and Jefferson County Chil- 
dren’s Home. 


“Dr. Colvin is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, a former ex officio member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the University of Kentucky, a 
member of the board of regents for Eastern 
Ke.i.ucky Normal School and Western 
Keniucky Normal School, and a member of 
the Board of Trustees for Centre College. 


“He is noted as a fascinating and sincere 
public speaker and for his magnetic 
personality.” 


INVESTIGATIONS FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


On October 23rd, a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Standards and Training for 
the Elementary School Principalship of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals met at the Headquarters of the 
National Education Association. A series 
of investigations bearing upon the elemen- 
tary schoo! principalship was projected. 
The Committee is anxious to get in touch 
with all investigations which have been 
completed and now in progress in school 
systems, colleges and universities, and 
other places, which bear upon the status, 
duties, administrative relationships and 
other phases of the office of elementary 
school principal. 


The members of the Committee on 
Standards and Training for the Elementary 
School Principalship are as follows: W. T. 
Longshore, Chairman; James F. Hosic, 
Secretary; John L. Bracken, Edwin C. 
Broome, Mrs. Jessie M. Fink, George W. 
Frasier, Charles H. Judd, William W. 
Kemp, Worth McClure, J. Cayce Morrison, 
John K. Norton, Leonard Power, E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, Ide G. Sargeant. Send material 
to Division of Research, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROGRESS 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, founder of 
the Moonlight Schools of Kentucky, re- 
cently declared in an interview that illiter- 
ates in prison offer one of the richest 
fields for progress in the campaign for liter- 
acy in this country. Mrs. Stewart, director 
of the National Literacy Crusade, has 
visited most of the penal institutions of 
the United States in the last year. 


“Think what it will mean when the 
110,000 men and women—the estimated 
number of illiterates committed to prison 
every two years, are able to read and 
write,’ Mrs. Stewart said. “They will 
know how to communicate with their 
loved ones. They will be able to read 
their Bibles for the first time. From good 
books they can learn good thoughts. 
Surely this crusade offers an opportunity 
for kindness and service, perhaps even 
greater than that offered in helping 
illiterates outside prison walls.”’ 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


A splendid program of the Eastern 
Kentucky Educational Association was 
held at Ashland, Kentucky, on October 
28-30, 1926. More than five hundred 
teachers and others interested in education 
were present. Dr. George D. Strayer of 
Columbia University and M. P. Shawkey 
of Marshall College addressed the general 
session on Thursday evening. Dr. Strayer 
also spoke on Friday afternoon. The pro- 
gram featured a number of prominent sub- 
jects championed by noted educators of 
the State. Professor W. L. Jayne, Presi- 
dent of the Association, and other officers 
are to be congratulated on the excellent 
program offered and carried out with 
signal success. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP IN 
KENTUCKY 


According to figures published in the 
National Education Association Journal, 
the State of Kentucky had a membership 
of 1,138 on January 1, 1926. In 1858 the 
State was represented in the National As- 
sociation for the first time by five members. 
For sixty years, the membership was less 
than one hundred annually, with the ex- 
ception of 1887, 1889 and 1894. In 1918 
Kentucky was represented by one hundred 
members. In 1920 the membership rose 
to 271, and in 1924 to 543. Last year it 
more than doubled that membership. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN 1926 


According to figures which will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, summer school attendance 
in 1926 outstripped that of previous years. 


In Kentucky, there were 12,455 teaching 
positions in public elementary and second- 
ary schools in 1925-26. From the 12 
institutions which conducted summer 
schools, ten of them reported a total 
summer school enrollment of 6,254, of 
which 5,486 were enrolled in courses in 
education. 


For these- ten Kansas schools, the ratio 
of enrollment in education courses to the 
teaching positions in the state is 44 per 
cent. This per cent gives Kentucky a 
rank of 6 among the states in summer 
school attendance for 1926. 


THRIFT MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

The teaching of Thrift, always a subject 
of interest to progressive educators, will 
once again be made easy according to 
recent statements received from the office 
of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman of the 
National Thrift Committee. Many teach- 
ers took advantage of the co-operation 
along these lines which was offered, last 
year, by the Committee. Consequently 
an increased service will be available in 
1927. 


Any of our readers may secure free 
copies of the new “Calendar Poster’’ with 
official dates and topics for this season; 
also a descriptive folder giving objects and 
purposes of National Thrift Week, by 
sending a postcard to the National Thrift 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

National Thrift Week is an economic 
movement which occurs January 17-23 
each year and is based on the following 
“Ten Point Economic Creed”’: 


The slogan is— 
“For SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS’ 


1. Work and earn, 

2. Make a budget, 

3. Record of expenditures, 
4 

5 


, 


Have a bank account, 
. Carry life insurance, 
6. Own your home, 
7. Make a will, 
8. Invest in safe securities, 
9. Pay bills promptly, 
10. Share with others. 
In response to a demand from teachers 
a package of thrift material has been 
prepared for use in classroom teaching of 
Thrift. The package is available for $1.00 
which just covers cost of postage, materials, 
etc. Order from the Committee at the 
above address indicating for which grades 
itisdesired. The materials in this package 
consist of wall posters, budget books, 
topics for essay work and portfolio of 
teachers plans including observance of 
Franklin’s birthday. 
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GREETINGS 
FROM PRESIDENT BLAIR OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


“Archimedes claimed that if he could find 
a lever long enough and a place on which 
to stand he could lift the earth. He could 
not find either. This discovery was not 
made until many centuries later. 


“With the founding of the common 
school system came the realization of a 
practical means of lifting the world of 
humanity. The lever is the far flung 
system of public instruction and the place 
on which to stand is behind the teacher’s 
desk. To what new heights of physical 
health, of emotional tone, of intellectual 
strength, and of moral soundness has 
humanity been raised by this great lever! 


“Of course, the teacher and the school 
have not done it all. The teachers know how 
much the strength of the lever and how 
much of the strength of the teacher depend 


upon and grow out of the intelligent . 


co-operation of the home and the com- 
munity. 


“To you, the teachers of KENTUCKY, 
the teachers of the Republic extend 
fraternal greetings and good wishes through 
their President.” 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY GIFT 
TO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A unique and worthy method of using a 
golden anniversary gift has been introduced 
by Professor Julius and Rosa Sachs. The 
sum of $20,000 presented to Professor and 
Mrs. Sachs, on the occasion of their golden 
wedding, has been established as an 
Endowment Fund at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The Fund is to be 
used for the purpose of promoting by a 
series of prizes, the progress of secondary 
education in the United States. 


For the year 1926-1927 the Sachs 
Endowment Fund offers a prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best essay or 
treatise on ‘“The Aims and Methods of 
Science Teaching in the Successive Stages 
of a Secondary School, and the Intellectual 
Equipment of the Teacher That Will 


Enable Him to Put These Aims Into 
Practice.” All manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the Dean of Teachers College 
Columbia University, on or before Decem- 
ber 1, 1926. The rules governing the com- 
petition for the Science prize may be secured, 
from the Secretary of Teachers College. 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY LOYAL 
TO THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


In forwarding the renewals of membership 
in the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion for Franklin County Superinten- 
dent N. J. Parsons, makes the follow- 
ing comment: 


“On October 9, our teachers voted 
unanimously to join the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. This is the fifth year 
to go 100% for the K. E. A., in Franklin 
County. Our teachers are loyal, pro- 
gressive, and at all times seek to advance 
the educational interests of Franklin 
County, and through it the educational 
advancement of Kentucky. Our teachers 
are attending summer school, taking ex- 
tension classes and doing correspondence 
work, and in every way seeking to better 
qualify themselves for a new era in educa- 
tion that is surely dawning in old Ken- 
tucky. It is only natural for such a pro- 
gressive corps of teachers to be loyal 
members of the Kentucky Education 
Association.” 


THE DEMONSTRATION LESSON 


Most teachers are imitators and many 
of them imitate bad models, declares 
H. L. Donovan, Professor of Elementary 
Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., writing on the 
demonstration lesson in the November 
number of the Journal of the National 
Education Association. 


Teachers need to see frequently unim- 
peachable examples of classroom pro- 
cedure. Such demonstration should be 
as nearly perfect as it is possible to make 
them as to method employed, devices used 
and technic practiced. 











Book Reviews 


DEAN WM. S. Taytor, Editor 





EDUCATION THE BASIS OF A 
DEMOCRACY, By H. H. CuHerry, Pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Chicago, 1926, 202 pages. 


Do you believe in practical idealism? 
If you do not, read this book and you will. 
If you do, read it and get a new inspiration 
from that great practical idealist, Doctor 
H. H. Cherry. He makes us know that all 
progress depends upon the individual and 
makes us want to live up to the best there 
is in us. 


Here is a paragraph that is characteristic 
of the philosophy of the book: 


“Too many people are looking for good 
government to come from without 
rather than from within; from the 
court house rather than from an affir- 
mative patriotic people; from organ- 
ized government, and from books of 
statutes rather than from a life that 
is above the rim. Court houses, 
organized government and even books 
of statutes are dead influences and 
institutions unless the life behind 
them is a living thing.” 


In another chapter Doctor Cherry says, 
“The hope of our country is in a people 
who read, think and serve, who preserve 
the right to take the initiative for them- 
selves; and who challenge the right of any 
man or organization to do their thinking 
and voting for them.” 


This book is an expression of a man who 
is wholly unselfish, who is a tireless worker, 
whose courage never fails and whose 
undaunted spirit has kept the banner of 
education in the foreground in Kentucky 
for more than a quarter of a century. 





STANDARD SERVICE ARITHME- 
TIC, BOOK ONE, By Knicut, STUDE- 
BAKER AND Rvucu, published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1926. 
480 pages, $0.80. 


The most notable departure made by the 
Standard Service Arithmetics from common 


practice is to be found in the informal and 
expanded treatment of each new learning 
difficulty. The fundamental pedagogy 
of the series is the mastery of one new 
difficulty at a time, through illustrations, 
sample solutions, silent-reading lessons, 
and questions, before plunging the pupil 
too soon into drill work. In this way the 
pupil attacks new types of work with a 
feeling of confidence and understanding, 
Of course this expanded treatment of new 
difficulties takes space and makes for a 
larger book. Experimental use of this 
text has given confidence that such a 
procedure is sound. 





STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK THREE, By KNIGHT, STUDEBAKER, 
AND RucH, published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1926. 547 pages. 


The Standard Service Arithmetics are 
built on the principle that arithmetic 
should not only teach, but by frequent 
review and other devices, should teach the 
pupil how to retain what has already been 
learned, the series provides frequent and 
uniform distribution of drill on old work. 


Furthermore, since a child learns most 
readily when genuinely interested, a 
variety of motivation and interest devices 
have been systematically used in giving 
the drill work. 





PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, By 
BENSON, LAUGH, SKINNER and WEST, 
Published by Ginn and Company, 1926. 
390 pages. 


This text was written primarily for 
students of college grade in normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges and departments and 
colleges of education in institutions en- 
gaged in preparing teachers. Its aim is 
to set forth the psychology that teachers 
need for the specific work of teaching and 
of guiding the development of the mental 
life of growing children. The book is 
clearly written, is well organized and con- 
tains an immense amount of helpful 
information for the prospective teacher. 
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HALF century of specialization has built into 
“American” seats two features most important to 

all school officials... physical protection to safeguard 
the health of the nation’s children and tested quality. 


Years of tireless effort and research have developed 
the hygienically perfect “American” seat. Correct 
posture for the growing child is made easy, comfort- 
able and restful. Yet strength and durability are not 
sacrificed. Scientifically applied 
principles assure right propor- 
tion and shape. Discomfort, rest- 
lessness, irritability... those im- 
pediments to mental growth, 
“American” seatseliminate. And 
of great significance to you is 
the universal approval accorded 














Century of Specialization 


“American” seatsby leading school hygiene authorities. 
“American” seats meet every classroom requirement. 
Stamina, beauty, built-in quality .. . all contribute 
to“American” unequaled superiority. Of our tubu- 
lar steel models alone, school officials have purchased 
more than 4,750,000. This should mean much to 
you as a buyer of school seats. 

Distributing stations . . . 53 of them in the United 
States . . . so located as to insure 48- 
hour delivery of your order. And 
15 master models, with nearly 200 
variations in style, design and fin- 
ish provide a wide selection. For 
the health of the growing child in 
your care... for your own lasting 
satisfaction, specify “American.” 


an 
American Seating (ompany 


14 East Jackson Blvd. ( 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the SERVICE is LOCAL to you 








If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311 West Main Street 


Louisville, Ky. 


State Distributors 
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SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION, By 
ALVIN S. Goon, published by Harper and 
Brothers, 1926. 589 pages. 


This book was written to interpret 
social life from the point of view of educa- 
tion. It was designed especially for 
teachers in training or teachers in the field 
who have not had asa part of their training 
a course in sociology from educational 
viewpoint. The author’s comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, his sound and 
conservative emphasis on education and 
social problems, and the clear, direct 
style in which it is written, make this 
book an outstanding text. 





MODERN EUROPE AND ITS 
BEGINNINGS, By EpGAr HoLtmMes Mc- 
NEAL, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Chicago, 
1925. 500 pages. 


The purpose of the book is to give an 
impression of the connection in history by 
stressing in each epoch the important 
events which were to influence the succeed- 
ing age and by the noticing of transition 
rather than breaks between periods. 


Each chapter is followed by problems 
connecting the past with the present. A 
splendid topical review and _ informal 
sketch maps for the purpose of illustrating 
particular points in the narrative are given 
at the end of the text. 


Such historical review as this is satis- 
factory both to the student and reader of 
history. 





LEARNING HOW TO STUDY AND 
WORK, By WIL.iAM F. Book, published 
by Ginn and Company, 1926. 475 pages. 


Doctor Book prepared this volume to 
serve four groups of people; students en- 
rolled in orientation classes and in special 
courses designed to teach them how to 
study; teachers in charge of course in super- 
vised study; heads of departments in busi- 
ness and industry who are trying to raise 
the general level of efficiency of their work- 
men; and individuals interested in increas- 
ing their own personal efficiency. There 
is a real need for such a volume as Doctor 
Book has given us. 


——$—.., 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY, 
By Tuomas Ross WILLIAMs, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1926. 33) 
pages. 


The author has attempted in this volume 
to deal with the important things jy 
sociology and to treat them concretely, 
By doing this he condensed into a little 
more than 300 pages a large amount of 
valuable material. The book is interest. 
ingly illustrated and is well written. | 
should find a ready place in institutions 
that offer a brief course in sociology. 





TEACHING LITERATURE By Ep. 
WIN GREENLOW AND DUDLEY MILtLs, 
published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1926. 168 pages. 


“Teaching Literature’ is a statement 
of the program embodied in the Literature 
and Life Series and a body of suggestions 
as to how the program may be more fully 
realized. The variety, vision and _sug- 
gestiveness of the volume must commend 
it everywhere. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVI- 
SION, By ArtuHurR S. Gist, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, 
1926. 308 pages. 


This book was prepared especially for 
the busy and professional alert superin- 
tendents and principals’ in their daily 
work. It will also serve a useful purpose 
in courses in supervision in the teachers 
colleges and normal schools. The value 
is based on sound principles of pedagogy 
and will be found helpful to those for whom 
it was written. 


THE NEW PRIMER OF THE HOR- 
ACE MANN READERS, By WaA TER 
L. HERVEY AND MELVIN Hix, with 
illustrations by Maginel Wright Enright, 
Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, 1922. 124 pages. 


The New Primer contains an abundance 
of material that has been selected with 
great care. It is varied, interesting and 
easily taught. The illustrations are attrac- 
tive. 
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The best of child literature 
and the best of music—are doth in 
these inspiring new books 


NEVER were supplementary readers like 
these! Gay, beautiful books—full of 
sparkling little poems, and stately, march- 
ing truths. Kings, bells, and clocks—and 
far-away tales all held together 
with music. Actual music! With these 
books you teach rhythm of thought and 
movement—with the rhythm of rich, 
strange, beautiful sounds. At the end of 
each exquisite lesson are listed the Victor 
Records you should sing or hear. ‘Tschai- 
kowsky’s uncannily lovely “The Witch,” 
after a Hallowe’en poem. Darling old 
Christmas folk songs and Behr’s “Tin- 
kling Bells,’ after the Fir Tree Legend. 
They induce a listening quiet, a reaching- 
out toward beauty you could never other- 
wise obtain! 

These six Music APPRECIATION READ- 
ERS are highly approved by both reading 
and music supervisors. As basal readers 
in music appreciation, they correlate the 


best of child literature with the best 
of music! Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
their author, is well known as a writer of 
music for children. She is said by an 
eastern critic to have ‘“‘an almost uncanny 
insight into the mind of a child.” The 
third book of the series is just off the 
press. See it. A joyous text—in three 
lively colors—linked richly with many 
haunting, soft melodies. And you have, 
with Victor Records and the Victrola, the 
living music . played by master 
musicians, or sung by the sweetest voices 
the world knows. 

Ask for more information about the 
KINSCELLA READERS IN Music ApPRE- 
CIATION. Write us. Or address the pub- 
lishers direct: The University Publishing 
Co., 1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Also ask us more about the use of Victor 
Records and Victrolas in classroom work. 
They can enrich every phase of teaching. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





Margie Helm, 

Western Teachers College, 

Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Maps-Globes-Charts 


FOR GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY 
AND BIOLOGY 








Accurate and Up-tc-date Maps and Globes 
are necessary teaching tools to fulfill the 
aims of a course in Geography. 


Our Bacon Series Maps and Globes are 
unequalled in merit—excellent in visibility, 
and are accurate and up-to-date in every 


particular. 


Place your orders for your map and globe 


requirements now. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 W. Main St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


“Everything for the School”’ 























